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DREAMS. 





Nay! let them dream their dream of perfect love ; 
It is the sweetest feeling, the most fair,— 
This flower-like joy that blooms in the soft air 
Of Youth’s bright heart, with Hope’s blue heaven 
above. 


Breathe naught of disenchantment; do not bring 
Misgiving to the bliss of blended souls, 
The while life’s brimming river golden rolls 
Through primrose-lighted uplands of the spring. 


The blossoms of eternity lie furled 

In the dim kindling buds of dreams that keep 

A fluttering pulse within Time’s broken sleep; 
Dreams are not idle; dreams have saved the world. 


And therefore to the many heights afar 
Our lowland eyes that yearn and dream we lift, 
And to the isle-like mists that round them drift, 
And to the moon and to the morning star. 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Supreme Court of Michigan has ¢2- 
cided that a woman is a person, and can 
legally fill the position of deputy county 
clerk. The test case was that of Wilson 
vs. the Genesee circuit judge, asking for a 
writ of mandamus to compel the setting 
aside of an attachment on the ground that 
the writ was signed by a woman deputy 
county clerk, Miss Burr, of Flint. The 
writ was denied on June 13, and a point is 
thus scored in favor of common-sense and 
equal human rights. 

—___ —_#o e__—___. 


The Methodist Conference, held last 
week in Toronto, representing the M. E. 
ministers of the Province of Ontario, 
adopted a resolution in, favor of woman 
suffrage by a unanimous vote and with 
hearty enthusiasm, after listening to ad- 
dresses by Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Mrs. 
Martha McClellan Brown, who came be- 
fore them with fraternal greetings from 
the Women’s Enfranchisement Association 
of Canada. 





+++ 
7~o+ 


By request of the Wage Workers’ Polit- 
ical Alliance of Washington, D. C., Sena- 
tor Blair has introduced in Congress a 
joint resolution (S. R. 86) depriving of one- 
half its representation in the House of 
Representatives any State in the Union 
which shall deny the equal protection of 
the laws to persons within its jurisdiction 
on account of sex. 


+++ 
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At a special meeting of the overseers of 
Harvard College a report refusing to admit 
women to the Divinity School was adopted. 
But the women will continue to knock 
until the doors are opened. 





The House of Lords has rejected the bill 
to enable women to serve on County Coun- 
cils. To the American mind, this is a new 
proof that the House of Lords ought to be 
abolished. 


In the Texas Prohibition Convention, the 
committee on platform failed to agree on 
a suffrage plank. A minority report in 
favor of woman suffrage was brought in. 
It called out an earnest debate, concerning 
which the Fort Worth Gazette says: ‘*The 
minority report was ably supported, the 
women making the best speeches on the 
floor of the convention.” The minority 
report was tabled by a narrow majority of 
three votes. This is a decided gain since 
the convention two years ago, when the 
majority against suffrage was fifty-nine. 
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A noteworthy movement in favor of | practical plan by Professor de Gubernatis, 
woman suffrage has started among the | who, with the assistance of other pro- 
United Presbyterian Churches at Pitts- | 


sister of Miss Matilda Hindman, has en- 


listed their help in raising money for the | 
campaign in behalf of the woman suffrage | 


amendment now pending in South Dakota. 
Rev. J. T. McCrory, of the Third United 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, will | 


start for Dakota July 1, and will devote 
two weeks to lecturing there for the amend- 
ment. The Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette 
says: 

A revival of woman’s suffrage meetings 
will be commenced next week. Rev. W. 
H. McMillan, D. D., of the Second United 
Presbyterian Church, and Rev. J. M. Ful- 
ton, D. D., of the Fourth United Presby- 
terian, are assisting Miss Hindman in her 
work. A meeting will be held in one of 


the churches next week on a date yet to be | 


selected. A number of prominent minis- 
ters will make addresses on this occasion. 
The United Presbyterian Church is hand- 
ling funds for the furthering of the work. 
Other churches will place lecturers in the 
field. 

The United Presbyterian Churches of 
Pittsburgh have the honor of being the 
first to take up as churches the work of 
aiding the South Dakota campaign. Let 
other churches follow this good example. 





e+ 

The Woman's Enfranchisement Associa- 
tion of Canada held a very successful con- 
vention in Toronto, last week, with good 
reports from auxiliary societies, able pa- 
pers from home speakers, and addresses 
by Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Mrs. McClellan 
Brown. A reception was given Miss Shaw 
on Saturday evening, in the Art Room of 
the Academy of Music. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 


President—Dr. Emily H. Stowe. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Anna Parker. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. 8. A. Curzon. 

Assistant Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Jacob 
Spence. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. O'Connor. 

Treasurer—Mrs. John Scales. 


A fuller report will be given next week. 





Mrs. Hoyt, the wife of that staunch 
friend of woman suffrage, ex-Governor 
Hoyt, of Wyoming, lately passed a wide 
and searching examination in languages, 
literature, science and philosophy, at the 
University of Denver. She received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy (Ph. D.), 
and a real ovation at the university com- 
mencement. The Laramie Boomerang 
says: 

‘*Her thesis on the nature of conscious- 
ness, delivered in Trinity Church, last 
Tuesday evening, in presence of faculty, 
trustees and a vast audience representing 
the culture of the city and State, was 
welcomed with such enthusiasm as de- 
manded acknowledgment; whereupon the 
chancellor, advancing to the front, said: 
‘In behalf of Mrs. Hoyt, I desire to thank 
you for the generous applause accorded 
her. You have heard her splendid thesis, 
and had you also tested, as we have done, 
her magnificent sweep of literature, science 
and philosophy, you would feel that the 
institution honoring her is itself honored 
by her coming to it for the degree con- 
ferred.’ After the exercises, Mrs. Hoyt 
received the personal congratulations of 
faculty, trustees and prominent citizens.” 


—— oo 








The article printed in Scandinavian in 
another column is a translation of the 
leaflet ‘‘Clergymen for Woman Suffrage,” 
for use in Dakota. 

+++ 

A new paper has been started in Eng- 
land. Its prospectus announces that it 
will be ‘‘lively and eccentric,” and fur- 
thermore declares : 

‘‘We shall oppose Female, Childhood, or 
Doghood Suffrage, hypocrisy, whiggery, 
and waste.” 

The two men who bring out this new 
paper certainly cannot be accused of hy- 
pocrisy, when they express their contempt 
for womanhood so frankly. But if all 
curs were excluded from suffrage, they 
might not be allowed to approach the bal- 
lot-box. As things are, however, although 
*“Doghood Suffrage” does not nominally 
prevail in England, the authors of this 
singular prospectus will continue to be the 
political superiors of Miss Philippa Faw- 
cett and Florence Nightingale. 
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On May 1, there opened in Florence a 


hibiti th f the | 
paonenenggliy: ion of tae pounete « a Hepler the last Thursday in August. 


women of Italy in the arts and industries. 
It is called the Beatrice Exposition, and 
the idea was originated by two distin- 











| gressive men and women, has in four | 
burgh, Pa. Miss Jennie Hindman, the | months collected a representative exhibit | 


of the genius, skill and best work of Italian | 


women. At the inaugural ceremonies all 
the dignitaries of the city were present, and 
the occasion was a festival of flowers and 
music and song. Professor de Gubernatis 


in the opening address sketched the his- | 


tory of the idea and work of the exposi- 
tion. He was followed by the distin- 
guished poet, Signora Alivda Bonacci 
Brunamonti, who gave an eloquent and 
learned discourse on Beatrice and the 
women who were the inspiration of 
Dante’s contemporaries. 
——  -# eo 
Rev. Mrs. Cobleigh, whose husband was 
the late Rev. N. F. Cobleigh, and who 
is herself a graduate of Mount Holyoke, 
has been ordained as a regular minister, 
having passed a rigid examination with 
distinguished success. The Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Journal says: ‘Both the Gene- 
see and Pullman Churches have given her 
a call to preach for them for one year. 
She preaches a beautiful sermon, and will 
make a valuable servant in the Lord’s 
vineyard.” 


—__——-*@e - 


The ‘‘Workers’ Union” of Tammeafoes, 
Finland, has proposed to the Workers’ 
Union of Helsingfors to give the Woman’s 
Rights Association an opportunity to be 
represented by delegates in the Workers’ 
Associations’ Ecumenical Council in the 
summer of 1891. This proposition was 
based on the fact that at the meeting ques- 
tions goncerning workingwomen’s posi- 
tion will probably be discussed, and that 
the Woman’s Rights Association has 
worked earnestly to improve the condition 
of peasant women, and consequently that 
of the working class generally. 


> A _ a ed 


The woman question has been brought 
before the French Chamber of Deputies 
by M. de Gaste, Deputy for Finisterre. M. 
de Gaste is a hale old Breton of eighty- 
two years, who has been an advocate of 


equal rights for more tha. forty years, | 


| and has taken up many unpopular causes. 





guished women of Lombardy, Felicita | 
Pazzoli and Carlotta Ferrari, in honor of | 


the sixth centenary of the woman whom 
the genius of Dante immortalized in his 
divine poem. ‘The idea was shaped into a 





Most of them have succeeded, and he be- 
lieves that the woman question .will be 
victorious in France, though not so soon 
as in the United States and Great Britain. 
M. de Gaste proposes a revision of the 
constitution as follows: 


.‘*That the Senate be reduced from 300 to 200, 
and the Chamber to 400; that the seats in both 
be equally given to men and women over forty ; 
that, as in the United States, no member of the 
Senate can fill anv salaried public office; that the 
President of the Republic be elected for five years 
by delegates of all electors, and be replaced if 
he die, retire or go mad within his term of office, 
by a Vice-President; and that, finally, women be 
eligible for the Presidency or Vice-Presidency.” 





+o 
BOURBON COUNTY CONVENTION. 


FoRT SCOTT, KAN., JUNE 10, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Bourbon County Equal Suffrage 
Convention met in quarterly convention at 
Uniontown, Kan., with the president, Dr. 
Sarah C. Hall, in the chair. The singing 
of ‘‘New America” was followed by Scrip- 
ture reading and prayer by Rev. Mr. Man- 
ary. After the minutes and the reports of 
the auxiliary societies were received, Dr. 
Hall spoke briefly on the steady advance 
of the movement for ‘‘Equality before the 
law.” Rev. Mr. Manary expressed his be- 
lief in mutual rights. The president read 
an interesting letter received from the 
southern part of the county. Itcontained 
the results of one woman’s investigations 
into the sentiments of her own commu- 
nity for and against equal suffrage, and 
gave the convention a valuable hint for fut- 
ure work. Mr. Jones gave a short but 
interesting talk. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
music. Squire Williams made an excel- 
lent address. Miss Sophie White recited. 
Mrs. O. R. Rafferty spoke on the ‘‘Woman 
Question.”” Dr. Hall briefly compared the 
present inequality of men’s and women’s 
wages with the greater inequality in earlier 
times. The influence of woman’s ballot is 
required to adjust the difficulty. Mrs. 
Mollie C. Crouch’s essay, ‘‘Through Diffi- 
culties to the Stars,” was of more than 
ordinary interest. An address by Mr. 
Rose was followed by a reading by Miss 
Genevieve Lel Hawley, ‘‘Under the 
Dome.” 

In response to a warm invitation, it was 


decided to hold the next convention at | 


The 
convention then adjourned, well pleased 


with the kind reception given it by the | 
| nature were yet waiting for recognition; 


hospitable people of Uniontown. 

The evening was devoted toa lecture by 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, State President of 
the E.S. A. She is a woman of rare tal- 


ent, and an earnest and convincing speak- | 


Mrs. A. E. HOUGHTON, 
Cor. Sec’y B. C. EB. S. A. 


er. 








THE VASSAR ANNIVERSARY” 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of Vassar | 


College was celebrated on June 12, at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with an oration by 
George William Curtis, and other impres- 
sive exercises. Mr. Curtis’ address is de- 
scribed as one of the most brilliant per- 
formances of a long and brilliant career. 
He began: “On a summer day like this, 
nearly fifty years ago, the anniversary of 
West Indian emancipation, Mr. Emerson 
described that event as ‘A day of reason, 
of the clear light, of that which makes us 
better then a flock of birds or beasts.’ It 
is another day like that, a day of another 
emancipation, of a distinct step of higher 
civilization, that we are assembled to com- 
memorate.”” That an event of historical 
importance must find a fitting scene, Mr. 
Curtis proceeds to show in a splendid 
résumé of the historical associations gath- 
ered about the Hudson, the channel by 
which a shorter route to Cathay was 
sought, the war-path of France and Great 
Britain, the battle-ground of our Revolu- 
tion, the seat of social distinction, and the 
home of our first literature. ‘These,” 
said the orator, ‘tare but glimpses of the 
associations of the Hudson River, but they 
show how peculiarly identified it is with 
our history and literature, with our pa- 
triotism and national life. It is surely a 
singular felicity of fortune that it should 
be also as intimately associated with the 
great step of advancing civilization which 
we celebrate to-day, and that upon the 
shores of the Hudson should be founded 
the first amply-endowed and adequately- 
organized college for women.” He con- 
tinued : 

It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that we are celebrating an event which 
was unheralded, and had been neither at- 
tempted nor foreseen. The greatness of 
the occasion and the fame of Mr. Vassar 
ask no such impossible tribute. Every im- 
portant movement, we are apt to say, is at 
last one man. It is true that great events 
in history are symbolized by certain names, 
as Columbus and the discovery of Amer- 
ica, Sam Adams and American independ- 
ence, Samuel Romilly and the reform of 
the penal laws, Dr. Franklin and the light- 
ning conductor, Garrison and the aboli- 
tion of slavery, Heary Berghand the com- 
passionate care of domestic animals. But 
a leader is strong by the strength of others. 
He is sustained by what is called the spirit 
of the age, and he follows, like a keen In- 
dian in a company of white men, the trail 
which forerunners have made. Columbus 
lived in an age of discovery. He heard 
more wisely than other men the voices 
which Charles Sumner called ‘prophetic 
voices’”’ concerning America, and he knew 
the reason why sailing west would bring 
him to the east that he sought. Leaders 
merely lead. They are only a little in ad- 
vance. They mark the irritation of the 
stem at the point where the bud will ap- 
pear. Men like John Howard and Pinel 
are signs of a quickening public sense of 
wrong in penal and curative systems, 
which responds effectively to their appeal. 
In Matthew Vassar matured the vague de- 
sire and tentative groping toward a com- 
plete opportunity for the equal higher edu- 
cation of women; but partial efforts, tenta- 
tive experiments, intelligent schemes for 
the same object there had already been, 
and already signal progress had been 
achieved. 

It is about a century since an active and 
constantly progressive interest in the 
higher, or, more truly, the better educa- 
tion of women began. During the eigh- 
teenth century the schools of Prussia, the 
country of Europe which has most fos- 
tered the interests of education, had stead- 
ily declined, and the schools for girls were 
much less efficient than those for boys. 
The great impulse of the modern Prussian 
school system was given by the most fam- 
ous of Homeric scholars, Frederic Augustus 
Wolf, who was invited to Halle in 1783 by 
Frederick the Great. Even the Prussian 


| catastrophe at Jena, in 1806, was not 


strong enough permanently to disturb the 
impulse, which, only two years after the 
battle, created a department of schools and 
placed William von Humboldt at its head. 
It was under the influence of the same im- 
— which has produced the modern 
russian school system that in 1804 what 
is supposed to be the first seminary for 
women teachers was founded in Prussia. 
But still the general European feeling 


| a few days ago. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss L. BLANCHE FEARING graduated 
from the Union College of Law in Chicago, 
She was the only lady in 
the class. 

Miss ALICE AMASON, of the Ackerman 
Review, was elected by the Mississippi 
Press Association delegate to the National 
Editorial Association. 

Mrs. TIRARD, the archeologist, de- 
livered a course of lectures lately on ‘*The 
Tombs and Temples of Ancient Egypt,” 
at the British Museum. 

Miss ELEANOR L. FLEuRY, of the Lon- 
don School of Medicine for Women, has a 
record in three colleges of the highest 
honors that a woman medical student can 
attain. 

Mrs. KHASMA, a Jewess of ‘Bagdad, 
manages a factory which employs five 
hundred Jewish women and girls. They 
make calico embroideries on covers, cur- 
tains, ete. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has lately 
visited the Massachusetts State Prisons at 
Concord and Charlestown, and will soon 
visit the Women’s Prison at Sherborn, as 
is her yearly custom. 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE passed 
her seventy-eighth birthday very quietly 
at Hartford last Saturday. She receiveda 
few calls from personal friends, and from 
her publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., a box of cut flowers. 

Mrs. A. A. F. JOHNSON is the first wom- 


an who ever addressed the Providence, ° 


R. I., Congregational Club. She was one 
of the speakers at the summer festival 
held recently, and she gavea charming ac- 
count of the journey to and through Nor- 
way, closing with a vivid description of the 
‘*midnight sun,” as seen from the Arctic 
Ocean. 


Miss WILKINSON is as yet the only lady 
landscape gardener in London. She has 
recently designed in Vauxhall Park a play- 
ground for boys and girls, and a shelter for 
old people, in the midst of shrubberies and 
flower-beds and gravelled walks. Miss 
Wilkinson resides in a pretty flat in the 
Bloomsbury district, and is understood to 
be well satisfied with her profession and 
its rewards. 

Rev. ANNA H. SHAW and Miss Lucy E. 
ANTHONY (a niece of Susan B. Anthony) 
are at present the guests of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone at Dorchester, Mass. Earlyin July 
they expect to ‘‘camp out’ in the Canadian 
woods by the shore of Lake Memphre- 
magog, with a pleasant party, including 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, of the Christian 
Register, Miss Zilpha Smith, of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Boston, and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, the junior editor of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Rev. Ipa C. HULTIN, who has been pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Church at Des Moines, 
Iowa, for four years, has decided to rest 
from her labors for a year, and has been 
granted leave of absence. She will travel 
extensively both for pleasure and the bene- 
fit of her health, which for the past year 
has been very poor. During her pastor- 
ate her church has prospered, and the con- 
gregation has grown from a very small 
number to a large regular attendance. 


Mrs. FRANCES Houston, of Boston, 
now studying in Naples, has been elected 
a full member of the Societa Napoletana 
degli Artisti, a society composed of some 
of the leading artists of the kingdom. 
This is said to bethe first time that a wom- 
an has been honored by an election to this 
select association of eminent artists, and 
it is high testimony to Mrs. Houston’s 
ability, for she receivedit on her merits as 
an artist. She exhibited in the Paris Salon 


| last year, and her ‘‘Femme de Capri” has 
| an honored place in the London Royal 


regarding the education of women was ex- | 


ressed by Mrs. Barbauld’s exhortation to 
er sex. ‘‘Remember,” she says—to what 


Academy Exhibition this year. 


Mrs. Mary L. MCGINDLEY, of Duluth, 
Minn., is the first and only woman lawyer 
in her State. She was recently admitted 


| to the bar of St. Louis County. Mrs. Mc- 


Thackeray would have called the young | 
British female of a century ago—‘‘your | 


best, your sweetest empire is to please.” 
Mrs. Barbauld was one of the most estim- 
able of women, and altogether superior to 
her own exhortation, which was simply 


that of every Circassian slave-dealer hur- | 


rying his lovely captive to the seraglio. 


Meanwhile, in this country, much of the | 


freedom and equality which were vehe- 
mently declared to be the rights of human 


and continued, and with all that has been 
achieved, still continue to wait. 

If a woman suggested that possibly her 
part of human nature had rights also, as 
well as powers, she was told, with a for- 


(Continued on Fourth Page.) 


Gindley graduated from a classical course 
at Dover HillSeminary. Her life has been 
spent in literary work, and she was for two 
years assistant editor of the Light of the 
West of St. Louis; but she may be said by 
birth and marriage to belong to the legal 


| fraternity. Her father, Darwin A. Clark, 


of Martin County, Indiana, was for sixteen 
years circuit judge in that State, and her 
grandfather was district attorney of Ver- 
mont. She is the wife of Judge A. N. 


| McGindley, and it was in her husband’s 


| 


| 





office, where she has been for the past de- 


cade, that she became familiar with Black- 


stone. 
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ENGLISH WOMEN If POLITICS. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, May 23, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : | 

The Woman’s Liberal Federation has | 
just held its annual meeting. Mrs. Glad- | 
stone, the president, was in the chair at | 
the opening and at the public evening 
meeting. Other sessions were presided 
over by the honorable secretaries, Mrs. 
Fry and Mrs. Reed. Care was exercised | 
that only accredited representatives of the | 
affiliated associations should be present at | 
the business sessions. Reporters of the 
press were vot received. 

The council spoke clearly on the vital 
issues of Liberal Party politics, and took 
aggressive action on questions not now on 
the programme of the Liberal Party. It 
declared for woman suffrage by an over- 
whelming majority, and directed that its 
action be forwarded to Mr. Gladstone. 
He is supposed to be indifferent, if not op- 
posed to woman’s claim for equal political 
rights. A strong resolution against the 
Treasury Budget giving compensation to 
publicans, was adopted. The public meet- 
ing at which Mrs. Gladstone presided, as- 
sisted by Lord Spencer, dealt largely with 
the [rish question, the principal speech be- 
ing made by John Dillon, the leader of the 
Irish Party. He is a plain, strong man, 
and speaks right on. With such a cause 
he could not fail to be eloquent. Lady 
Sandhurst and Lord Spencer uddressed the 
meeting on general politics; also Sir Wil- 
fred Lawson gave a ringing speech. 

The enthusiasm of these English audi- 
ences on ordinary occasions is more dem- 
onstrative than is seen in the United States. 
Their responses, ‘‘Hear, hear!’ ‘Good, 
good!” ‘‘Shame, shame!” and their hearty 
clapping of hands are encouraging to the 
speaker, and warm the zeal of the listener 
as well. They are just as ready to express 
disapprobation, and hisses and groans 
come from those who would deem such 
expression in private company quite dis- 
courteous. 

These English women understand gen- 
eral political questions quite as well as 
their cousins acrossthe Atlanticdo. ‘Im- 
perial Politics” includes almost the whole 
range of legislative questions. Local self- 
government, which is an accomplished 
fact and a defended political principle in 
the republic, is an experiment, doubtfully 
regarded and only partially attempted 
here. County Councils throughout Eng- 
land and Scotland—not Ireland—were es- 
tablished two years ago. To these are 
committed purely domestic matters, of 
like grade with subjects under the control 
and direction of city councils in our West- 
ern cities, and selectmen in the Eastern 
towns. School Boards and Poor Law 
Guardians are other sets of officials with 
duties quite distinct. School Boards and 
Poor Law Guardians have conceded seats 
to women. There is now no contention 
on those positions. Women have been 
elected to County Councils in several in- 
stances, the claim being made that e:igibdil- 
ity to this position was settled by School 
Board and Poor Law Guardian precedent. 
Not without some controversy, however, 
will their claim be established. One elected 
member, Lady Sandhurst, has been eject- 
ed. Two others, Miss Jane Cobden and 
Miss Cons, still hold their seats on the 
London County Council, though legal 
processes against them are pending. They 
have able counsel and expect to win. 

The City of London is a municipal cor- 
poration untouched by the new creation of 
County Councils. A large number of par- 
ishes outside the small City of London 
area, together make the County of Lon- 
don, over which the Council presides. Some 
of the most critical questions of municipal 
control arise within its domain. On these 
the women are doing good committee 
work. The relief of congested districts 
and their better sanitation is of the most 
pressing and vital importance. Miss Cob- 
den and Miss Cons have long studied social 
problems, and are the peers of any who 
undertake this service. 

The Irish question} stirs the sense of 
justice and equity in women’s hearts, a3 
the anti-slavery question moved the wom- 
en who made our history luminous a quar- 
ter of a century ago. English women are 
practical in their methods of work, and 
plain and strong in expressing their opin- 
ions. Liberal women assert that they are 
in politics not as mere election agents for 
regular party nominees, but to impress 
their convictions of legislative reform upon 
the policy of the Liberal Party. They are 
almost unanimously in favor of the ballot 
for women, and debated earnestly whether 
or not to make it a test in their support of 
the candidates of the party. Some would 
have Liberal women withhold their sup- 
port from all candidates not thus pledged. 
The final action of the convention embod- 
ied a more conservative position. 

These English women seem to have set- 
tled some questions which stil! fetter many 
American women. Nota word of caution 
about proprieties. I heard no fear ex- 
pressed lest a woman should get out of her 





sphere. Nobody apologized {for being in 
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| polities, or said she cared not to vote ex- 


cept to do this or that! The dominant 
plea was for liberty. ‘They spoke of their 
disfranchised condition as men might talk 
under similar conditions. But they are 
not ‘‘*mannish” in an offensive sense. 

Is it possible that this hoary nation, bear- 
ing its load of vested rights, entailed con- 
ditions and class distinctions, will do jus- 
tice to women before our American repub- 
lic, built upon the doctrine of equality, 
shall liberate her women citizens? Eng- 
lish women in politics are hastening their 
own deliverance. Let American women 
go and do likewise. J. ELLEN FOSTER. 





e+ 
ILLINOIS WOMAN’S ALLIANCE. 


CHICAGO, JUNE 8, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Llinois Woman’s Alliance has again 
shown itself in line with the age in calling 
a mass-meeting of women in the hall of 
the Common Council of this city, to show 
by their presence the interest felt by them 
in the public schools, and in the presenta- 
tion of a petition to the Mayor to appoint 
two more women upon the Board of Educa- 
tion. I have just returned from the City 
Hall, and while every feature of the occa- 
sion is fresh in my mind, will tell you of it. 

Probably never before have so many 
women witnessed the deliberations of the 
‘‘select” men of this great city. Warned 
beforehand of our coming, the gallery was 
cleaned and made decent for our occupa- 
tion. Five hundred postal-cards, notices 
in the daily papers, personal invitations, 
and notices to societies by their delegates 
in the Alliance, had made many women 
aware of the meeting, and nobly did they 
respond. Although the weather was 
threatening, it did notdeterthem. I think 
fully three hundred were in attendance. 

It was rather amusing to see the ser- 
geant-at-arms in charge of the gallery 
order the voters to the rear, and give front 
seats to their non-sovereign sisters. Oc- 
casionally he would order them to vacate 
their seats entirely. 

Probably because of the question of ask- 
ing the Governor to call a special session 
of the Legislature to authorize the city to 
issue bonds for five million dollars in aid 
of the Columbian Exposition, the attend- 
ance of the lords of the municipality was 
greater than usual. Every seat was filled, 
and the floor at the rear of the gallery was 
crowded. While waiting for our petition 
to be considered, we gained much valuable 
information regarding the city finances 
and parliamentary practices. A proposi- 
tion was made to ask for an additional two 
million dollars to extend the water-works 
and provide for other expenses during the 
fair. One speaker said that ‘‘probably so 
many more saloons would be opened dur- 
ing that time that the license fees would 
pay for extra police.’’ Another was es- 
pecially averse to the city press. He said: 
“If what the papers say regarding the 
members of this body is true, every one of 
us ought to be in Joliet to-night to serve 
the State for five years.”’ That the audi- 
ence concurred in the statement was evi- 
dent from the round after round of ap- 
plause and hearty laughter that greeted 
the remark. 

At last the affair was settled, and Alder- 
man Goldzier, who had become known as 
in sympathy with the Alliance, presented 
our petition, and asked unanimous con- 
sent to suspend the rules and permit Mr. 
Charles H. Ham to speak in its favor. 
Consent being granted, Mr. Ham was in- 
troduced and made a fifteen-minute ad- 
dress, which was listened to with much 
attention and frequently applauded. I 
jotted down a few of his points for the 
JOURNAL: 

‘*The highest school is the nursery; the 
next is the kindergarten. Froebel chose 
women for this work because men were 
not fit for it. If women are fit to teach, 
they are fit to serve on school boards. 
Women are more moral, more economical, 
and better educated than men. More girls 
graduate from the high schools than boys. 
Women have more leisure than men to at- 
tend to public work, but they will have 
less when they fill all the offices they are 
able to. Women do not lack business quali- 
fications, and are far more honest than 
men. [Prolonged applause.|] The schools 
need more care than men can give them. 
Why not try women?” 

In deference to the presence of so many 
ladies, the gentlemen refrained from smok- 
ing. It did not deter some members of 
the Council and some of the reporters from 
doing so, but the fumigation was mild in 
comparison with ordinary occasions. Some 
of the more sensitive sisters were obliged 
to leave, however. 

The Alliance has held two conferences 
this year, besides its regular monthly busi- 
ness and executive meetings. In March it 
conferred with the Health Department re- 
garding the sanitary laws for tenements, 
stores and factories; and in May an inter- 
esting meeting was held, to which one hun- 
dred and twenty societies were bidden, in 
order to discuss educational topics. It 
now proposes to hold another meeting, to 
treat of the injustice done women in the 
police courts. 





: l 
The principal feature of the meeting last 


Friday was the report of its police-station 


committee. Mrs. Fanny Kavanaugh, act- | 


ing chairman of that department, has been 
in daily attendance upon the most central | 
station in the city, and her report showed 
a very foul condition of affairs, which de- | 
mands attention and a remedy. The re- | 
port will be printed for distribution among | 
thinking men and women, but prior to its | 
publication an invitation will be sent to 
the judges of the city, who have the ap- | 
pointment of the police justices, and the | 
report will be presented to them. Of late | 
the order has been promulgated to arrest | 
any disreputable women on sight, regard- 
less of whether she is committing any 
offence or not, and under this rule many | 
innocent women have been arrested while | 
quietly walking along the streets. One | 
woman was walking with her husband | 
when taken by the policeman. She pro- 
tested against arrest, and her husband en- 
deavored to protect her, but it was un- 
availing. Even an offer to allow the police- 
man to accompany them to their hotel, 
near by, and see their marriage certificate, 
did not have any effect, and she was taken 
in the patrol-wagon to the station-house, 
locked up over night in a cell with several 
others, with no couch to rest upon, and in 
the morning taken into court and fined for 
no offence, and with no witnesses against 
her save the officer, who gravely swore to 
the facts in the case! ‘The fine was im- 
posed to save the city from an action for 
false arrest, and thus an innocent woman 
is recorded as convicted of crime. Several 
cases of women walking alone ina quiet 
manner were reported as being treated in 
a similar fashion. Police in citizens’ 
clothes, with star concealed under their 
coats, patro] the streets, and if in doubt as 
to the character of a woman, make an ap- 
pointment with her, and then show their 
star and arrest her. One of our members 
saw the game played one evening while 
waiting for a car, in a quiet place. These 
women are taken to jail, where a profes- 
sional bailor signs their bond for orderly 
conduct. One dollar is paid, the judge (?) 
gets a dollar more, and perhaps a dollar 
goes into the city treasury to sustain these 
courts of (in) justice. One woman was 
arrested seven times in one week. Mean- 
while gambling goes merrily on in open 
violation of the law, and the voters are pro- 
tected. Open saloons nights and Sundays 
defy the laws, and sell to little children, 
and it is next to impossible to convict a 
rumseller of this crime, even when wit- 
nesses see the little ones leave the saloon 
with pails or pitchers of the liquors. 
CAROLINE A. HULING. 
aisle 


THE DAKOTA CAMPAIGN. 


Huron, So. Dak., JUNE 9, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Equal Sutfrage work in South Da. 
kota is being pushed with great vigor. 
All the working force we have in the State 
is engaged. Our speakers are meeting 
with great success. Large audiences greet 
them at every point. Susan B. Anthony 
and Mary Seymour Howell are having 
great success in their county conventions. 
They hold two each week at county seats, 
and speak at other important points on 
intervening evenings. Large audiences 
rise en masse to their feet, indicating their 
desire for the success of our cause. 

There is no organized opposition to our 
work. Some opposition there is, but 
it is silent and stubborn. We get our 
workers out into the country as far as 
we can from the railroads; for there is 
where we have our best hold upon the 
people. The hardest class to meet and 
influence is the policy class: men who are 
seeking office and will not load themselves 
down with any pledges, but go light- 
weighted, so as to be dexterous when the 
time comes to make quick shifts, political 
summersaults, ete. Men under these cir- 
cumstances find it convenient not to be 
anchored too securely or weighted with 
too many pledges. 

Miss Matilda Hindman and Mrs. Julla 
B. Nelson are still doing good work, or- 
ganizing clubs wherever they speak, or 
adding new members to clubs already or- 
ganized. Mrs. Helen M. Gougar and Miss 
Catharine G. Waugh are now each about 
half through with their engagement with 
the executive committee. They, too, are 
addressing large audiences, who get very 
enthusiastic under the power of the speak- 
ers’ eloquence. Miss Waugh especially 
keeps in a very happy frame of mind. 
She thinks the organizer has given her the 
very best places in the State; each one 
seems to excel the last in intelligence and 
enthusiasm. All these speakers are sup- 
plied at every point with literature which 
they distribute; and the people seem hun- 
gry for information upon this subject of 
which they have thought and heard so 
little. By the way, our supply of litera- 
ture is getting low again. We received 
thankfully your last instalment, but it is 
going rapidly. Please send us more at 
once. We need the Leaflets. We get a large 








| about the first of July. 





supply of Woman’s Columns of every issue. 


We are to be favored also with a series 
of addresses by Rey. Dr. T. J. McCrary, 
of Pennsylvania, through the great kiud- 


ness of the friends of our cause in that | 


State. His route has been mapped out by 
our organizer, and he will begin his work 
The work is go- 
ing grandly on, so far as it relates to 
speakers and their meetings; but we are 
in deplorable need of money to pay other 
necessary expenses of the campaign. 
We have neither money nor credit. We 
desire to pay as we go, and the work 
must be slow and the results on election 
day a failure, unless our friends stand by 
us and meet the financial necessities of 
the crusade. We feel a deep and hearty 
sense of gratitude for what has been done 
for us. There is but little money in the 
State, and the little is in hands which hold 
it fast. We cannot get it. So our cry to 
our Eastern friends is, Help! Help us in 
this great struggle. 
M. BARKER, Sec’y. 
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AN EQUAL RIGHTS WEDDING. 
ROCKFORD, ILL., May 31, 1890. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 
Iam sure the readers of the WOMAN’'s 


JOURNAL will be interested in a wedding | 


which occurred in Rockford on Decoration 
Day at high noon. In the presence of 


two dozen friends, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, | 


of Evanston, united Catharine G. Waugh 
of our city and Frank H. McCulloch, of 
Chicago. The wedding was a surprise to 
the many friends of both parties, for it 
was not until three days before that the 
secret leaked out. The invitations were 
given for a lunch party. 

The affair was characterized by its in- 
formality and simplicity, which were most 
pleasing. Loving hands decorated the 
house with graceful ferns and wild flow- 
ers and yellow roses, and turned the bay- 
window into a perfect bower. Yellow 
and white were conspicuous in the deco- 
rations, as emblems of equal suffrage and 
temperance. After the most earnest and 
hearty congratulations were tendered the 
pair, the company sat down to a bountiful 
dinner. 

The bride has long been identified with 
every good work and reform, and her 
labors in the suffrage association, Y. W. C. 
T. U., Loyal Temperance Legion and 
church, have made her well known to 
many of the readers and contributors of 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. Her life has 
been spent for others, and although she 
has been a business woman, she has been 
a domestic one as well. 


Mr. McCulloch is a rising young lawyer | 


of Chicago, and a classmate of his wife, 
both having graduated from the Union 
College of Law in 1886. 

The wedding was quite a legal affair, 
there being present three guests who 
were lawyers, and a deputy county clerk 
whois, as one gentleman remarked, almost 
a lawyer, and both bride and groom be- 
ing lawyers. 

Mr. and Mrs. McCulloch left on the 
afternoon train for Minneapolis, where 
they were to join Mrs. Helen M. Gougar 
and proceed to South Dakota. There the 
bride will fill several lecture engagements 
during the month of June, and afterward 
they will visit relatives and friends in 
Towa and Nebraska. After Sept 1, Catha- 
rine Waugh McCulloch will open a law 
office in the Rookery Building, Chicago, 
where her husband now is. They will re- 
side at 210 Cass Street. 

Rockford loses much in the loss of 
Catharine G. Waugh, for it was through 
her efforts that the suffrage association 
was formed; she was one of the charter 
members of the Y. W. C. T. U., was the 
founder of the East Side Band of Hope, 
and a worker in every needed reform. 

Another home has been made on the 
basis of equal suffrage, equal purity and 
temperance, and in the interests of God 
and home and native land. 

CARRIE ASHTON JOHNSON. 
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PITH AND POINT. 





The true repentance is to doso no more. 
—Luther. 

Whoever will reverence the glimpses of 
his better mind shall find them multiplied, 
and even while they pass, they may be 
rich in revelations.— Martineau. 

The church universal is, and must be, 
interested in the great fundamental prin- 
ciples which underlie the woman suffrage 
movement. These principles, to name 
only two of them, are justice, and the 
great idea which we call not a dream but 
a vision, because it is something yet to 
come: the kingdom of God. As soon as 
there is injustice, there is suffering. So 
long as there is any one woman who would 
like to cast her vote, to exert her influence 
for good government and good society, 
and who cannot do it, religion and the 
church are sufferers. Surely there is no 
place where the word should be more 
clearly and more frequently spoken for 
woman’s influence and for her full right 
side by side with man than in the church. 
—Rev. C. R. Eliot. 


WHAT IS SAID OF 


MARION GRAHAM 


By Meta LANDER, author of “Light on the Dark 

River.” izmo. Cloth, $1.60. 

Bishop Huntington, of Syracuse, N. Y., pays 
this glowing tribute: “It is a thank-worthy service 
to letters when the genius of authorship consecrates 
itself to the sacred interests of character and Chris- 
tian truth; and it will be a blessing to our people 
and our age, when books like this are substituted in 
the homes of all classes, for fictions that are without 
faith, without principle, and without intellectual 
ability.” 

_Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, writes: “It may be compared and contrasted 
with ‘Robert Elemere,’—compared with it in its 
purpose of eliminating the absurdities, cruelties 
and dead traditions of the popular belief; contrasted 
with it, insomuch as it is loyal to historicai Chris- 
tianity and to the supreme authority of its Founder. 
The story in itself is fascinating, its characters ad- 
mirably drawn, its plot developed with surpassing 
skill. There is just enough of incident to maintain 
and gratify the curiosity of the story-reader, while 
the religious aim is kept steadily inview. The book 
is adapted to shape and lead the thought of those 
who are dissatistied with the conventionalisms of 
sectarian teaching, and its prime merit is that it 
directs its readers, not toward agnosticism or unbe- 
lief, but from man-made creeds to Him who is ‘the 
Way, the Truth and the Life.’” 


WHAT IS SAID OF 


EDWARD BURTON 

By Henry Woop, author of ‘Natural Law in the 

Business World,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

“A novel with a purpose.” 

“A wonderfully realistic novel.” 

“The literary style is marked as elegant.” 

“A bright and attractive discussion on living 
questions.” 

“The arguments, on mooted questions, clearly and 
concisely stated.” 

“The author weaves a romantic narrative of deep 
interest.” 

“The work portrays vividly the bright side of 
human nature.” 

“A realistic love affair gives the story a romantic 
interest.” 


| Recent Publications: 
_A PRIMER OF DARWINISM 


and Organic Evolution 
By J. Y. BERGEN, Jr., and FANNY D. BERGEN, 
Being a new edition of the authors’ former work, 
Ft, © narrative summary of the principles of 
the Development Theory. 12mo. Illustrated. 


$1 25. 4 
COMPAYRE’S 
ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY 


By GABRIEL COMPAYRE. Translated by William 
H. Payne, Ph. D., LL. D., Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville and President of the Peabody 
Normal College. 12mo. Cloth. 


THE TAKING of LOUISBURG 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “‘Burgoyne’s 
Invasion of 1777,” being the second volume of 
“Decisive Events in American History.” 


Cloth. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


HEROES AND MARTYRS OF 
INVENTION. 


By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE, author of*Heroes 
of History,” “Young People’s History of Eng- 
land,” “*Young People’s History of Ireland,” ‘*The 
Nation in a Nutshell,’’etc. Cloth. Illustrated. $1. 


BRUSHES AND CHISELS. 


By TEODORO SERRAO. Tri-color, Cloth, $1.00. 


SELECTIONS from ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


Including some of his Latest Poems. Selected and 
arranged by Mrs. ALBERT NELSON BULLENS. 
l2mo. Cloth. Gilt Top. $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 Milk Street, Boston. 


D. Lothrop Company Publish 


GO’S GOINGS. By Mrs. 8. R. GRAHAM CLARK, 
author of the “Yensie Walton Books.” 12mo, $1.25. 


The charming heroine, whose “‘goings” wrought such 
happy changes in her own life and others’, furnishes 
the text for some very strong teachings on religion 
and temperance, which will make the book especially 
valuable for Sunday-school libraries. 

THE STORY OF NEESIMA,. By PuEBE F. 
MCKEEN. With introduction by Philena McKeen. 
Illustratiuns from original photographs. l6mo, 60 
cents. 

Joseph Neesima, a Japanese boy educated in this 
— His story is a marvellous recita', a signal 
example of what a soul on fire with a desire for truth 
will do and dare in Christian service, 

A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST. By FRANCES 
C. SPARHAWK, author of “Little Polly Blatchley.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Astory of intense interest: what the Indian is and 
can be. 





“It is well written. Its story is graphically told, and 
it has a moral as weil as a literary interest for ever 
humane and thoughtful reader. It wilt do g 
wherever it goes.”—John G. Whittier. 

THE WORLD’S GREATEST CONFLICT. By 
HENRY BOYNTON. 12mo, $1.25. 

By the “World’s Greatest Conflict” is meant, of 
course, the world-:truggle for popular rights, of which 
the French Revolution is pie! J naturally considered 
the type; the volume is a cyclorama of the civilized 
world of a century ago, in. which the central and 
absorbing piece is Paris in the turmoil of revolution. 
THE FAIRHAVEN FOURTEEN. By MARIANA 

TALLMAN. $1.25. 

“Shows what a world of good can always be accom- 
plished by the well-directed efforts of energetic young 
people.”— Philadelphia Presbytertan. 

THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS. By Mrs. A. E 
RAFFENSPERGER, author of “Patience Preston, 
M.D.” $1.25. 

“A thoroughiy healthy and natural book, which will 
be read with interest not only by the great army of 
girls who are bravely earning their own living, but by 
a wee enjoy a bright, wholesome story.”—Golden 

ule. 





OUR TOWN. By MARGARET SIDNEY. $1.25. 

“Like all the stories that come from the pen of Mar- 
garet Sidney, ‘Our Town’ evinces the strong love of 
humanity that bubbles over with clarified humor and 
»lain common-sense that are delightful and fascinat- 

ng.”—/Home Journal, Boston. 
HER MOTHER’S BIBLE. By “PANsy.” 50 cts, 

“Among many char aaing stories by ‘Pansy,’ we have 
seen none that surpassed in pith and point and beauty 
“Her Mother’s Bible’; it is a book to commend every- 
where for children.”— Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 
ACROSS LOTS. By HORACE LuNT. $1.00. 

A book that will delight all lovers of nature by its 
apt and beautiful descriptions of country sights and 
sounds, and that will teach hundreds how to use their 
eyes. 

Send for pamphlet, *‘The Utmost Help We Know How 
to Give in Picking Out Books for Sunday Schools.” 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 








READ 
THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER, 
By HERBERT D. WARD, beginning in the June 


WIDE AWAKE 
(only 20 cents), 
which opens a new volume. 
$1.20 for the half year. $2.40 a year. 





THE PANSY. Edited by “Pansy,” the popular 
author Of the Pansy Books. $1.00 a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. For be- 
ginners. $1.00 a year. 
BABYLAND. Baby’s own magazine. 50 cts. a year. 


Sample copies of all four, 15 ets.; of any one, 5 cts. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
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LITTLE BIRD BLUE. 





BY SIDNEY DAYRE. 





Little Birdie, I have a Kate Greenaway bonnet 
With ribbons and bows and a feather upon it, 
And a dear jittle cloak lying in on the shelf 
That makes me look just like my grandma’s own self. 
It looks rather nice, but it doesn’t compare, 
I think. with the dainty wee coat which you wear, 
All made up of feathers so bonny and blue; 
Oh dear! if they only would dress me like you! 
I sit at a great big piano and play 
As fa-t as my fingers can go, every day, 
And count away, ‘‘Une, two, three —one, two, three’ 
four,” 
At scales and arpeggios an hour or more. 
But always I think, when I hear how you sing 
Among the green 
spring, 
When the sun is so bright and the sky is so blue— 
Oh dear! if I only could twitter like you! 
I have a soft, white little bed where I sleep, 
And the sun every morning comes early to peep, 
And thinks it is nicer, perhaps, than to swing 
*Way up in the branches where all the birds sing. 
But oh! | am sure it is sweetest and best 
To rock all the night in a dear little nest. 
You'd help the wind sing me to sleep, wouldn't 
you— 
If I only could come to you, little Bird Blue? 
— Youth's Companion. 
o-oo —_—_ 
THE OWL AND THE CAT. 

The only one of our Northern owls 
which seems to be short-sighted is the 
little Acadian owl. It seldom, if ever, 
moves in the daytime unless disturbed. 
When found, it can often be taken alive 
without difficulty, says a writer in Forest 
and Stream. But whether this unwari- 
ness is due to defective sight remains to 
be proved, for those which we have had 
as pets seemed to see perfectly in the day- 
time, although they did not become lively 
until night. 

In all, we have had three. One refused 
all food, and we let him go after a few 
days. ‘The second ate only too willingly, 
and died from devouring a scrap of salted 
meat. The other was for a long timea 
most interesting pet. He was given the 
range of the house, and soon became very 
tame, and was on good terms with the 
whole family except the cat. 

The owl was a gentle little creature, 
quiet in the daytime, but lively at night, 
when he would sometimes be heard talk- 
ing to himself—the only vocal noise that 


he made—a soft co-co-co-co-co several | 


times repeated. He never was contented 
to sit on any perch which would cause 
one foot to be below the other, and when- 
ever he alighted on such a place (as the 
top of a clock or a chair-back) he immedi- 
ately walked sidewise up the incline until 
he stood at the highest point, where his 
feet could be on a level. He was an acro- 
bat in a smal] way, for when a small stick 
was put between his jaws, and he was 
lifted by it, he would swing back and 
forth in wider and wider arcs, until on 
some backward swing longer than the 
others he could throw up his feet and 
grasp the stick; then he would raise him- 
self into an upright position, and look as 
sedate as any owl. 

His great delight was to torment the 
cat. He hectored the poor beast until an 
undisturbed nap was something not to be 
dreamed of. He would fly down from 
some high perch with a speed and silence 
which enabled him to scratch his victim’s 
nose or ears, and escape in good season. 
So sudden were the attacks that the cat 
got no opportunity for reveuge until after 
the owl died and was stuffed. Then one 
day he tore off the owl's head. Whether 
he was satisfied that the bird was killed, 
or was disgusted to find him only tow and 
feathers, can never be known; but after 
that he looked at the owl and the owl 
looked at him without enmity. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. A. E. Rankin, of St. Johnsbury, 
has subscribed $5,000 toward the erection 
of a chapel at Howard University, Wash- 
ington, to be named in memory of her 
husband, *‘The Andrew Rankin Memorial 
Chapel.” 

The British Woman’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation has just published a book which 
will be welcomed in America, as well as 
in England. It is the Memoirs of Mrs. 
Margaret Bright Lucas, with portrait and 
autograph. 


The remarkable address of Mrs. Chant 
on **The Relation of Women and Children 
to War,” delivered at the Park Street 
Church, is to be published in full by the 
American Peace Society, No. 1 Somerset 
Street, Boston. 

In one of his letters from England to 
the New York Tribune, Mr. Smalley says: 
‘*‘Women are pushing their way into every 
undefended position.” A move to put 
women on the committee of the London 
library was the occasion of this pathetic 
exclamation. 

The proportion of women candidates for 


trees and the flowers in the | 
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N.S. W., increases each year. 
the whole number was 240, including 59 
| women; in 1889 the numbers were 160 
| with 25 women, and in 1888, 139 and 19 
women. 

The philanthropic institution known as 
the Fredriks Bremer Covenant, established 
in Sweden in 1885 to render aid to worthy 
women, has of late years extended its oper- 
ations very materially, having established 
branch offices in various cities, and secured 


way and Finland. At the end of 1885 the 
membership was 886. In 1889 it had been 
| increased to1,436. The available resources 
| of the society at the end of 1889 amounted 
| to $3,118. 


| spoke before the Nationalist Club of Den- 
| ver, recently, upon the advantages to so- 
| ciety which she believed would result 
| from an adoption of the principles upon 
| which the club is founded. She dwelt 
| particularly upon the proper environ- 


| ment of motherhood, and asserted that | 
| the principal causes of crime may be 
traced to the condition of the mother be- | 


fore the child is born. The Denver Daily 
| News says, ‘‘She held the closest attention 
| of her auditors.” 


| The seventeenth annual meeting of the | 


| Society to Encourage Studies at Home 
| was held June 5, at the house of the secre- 
tary, Miss Anna E. Ticknor, 41 Marlboro 
Street, Boston. ‘This society has grown 
until it now has over 500 students, and 196 
instructing correspondents who direct and 
supervise the work. The departments of 
study include history, science, art, music, 
French, German and English literature. 
Advice is given the students from time to 
time by letter, in the courses they have 
selected, and the society has a lending 
library of nearly 2,500 volumes, which are 
mailed to members desiring them. Any 
woman is eligible for membership. The 
yearly fee is three dollars. A similar 
society for young men was once started, 
but it only lasted three years. Its secre- 
tary, Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard, 
expressed the opinion that ‘while young 
men are eager for the knowledge which 
they feel to be important to their careers, 
yet, speaking broadly, the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake prevails more 
among women.” 





THE STANDARD. 
‘*T regard Hood’s Sarsaparilla as having 


monly called patent or proprietary medi- 
cines,” said a well-known physician re- 
cently. ‘It is fully entitled to be con- 


this position by its undoubted merit and 
by the many remarkable cures it has ef- 
fected. 
never been equalled.” 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 


To introduce it and obtain agents, the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address ELectkic AGENCY, P. O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully, T. A.SLocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 


cntNS| je 
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Inlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. | 
THINK OF IT. 
In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. } 
Dr. 1.S. Jonnson & Co.:—Itis sixty yearssincel first | 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com- 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; 





I say (unasked by you) I regard it one of the best 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or | 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 


: Should have Johnson’s 
Every Mother anos fh 


Anodyne Linimentinthe | 
house for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps | 
and Pains. lays may cost a life. RelievesSummer | 
Complaints like magic. Price, 35 yw paid; 6 bot 
tles. $2. Express paid, L. S. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass 
| 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties oqetely served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 


Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 














7 er month and expense 
AGENTS $7§ pe active man or Bax penser 
ANTED our goods by sample and live at home. 
Salary paid promptly and expenses in 
advance, Particulars and sample case 





the matriculation and medical and science 
examinations at the university of Sydney | 


Free. We mean what we say.*Stand- 
SALARY. ard Silverware Co., Boston, Mass, 
ee 











For 1890 | 


resident representatives in Denmark, Nor- | 


Mrs. J. W. Crawfer, of Manitou, Col , 


passed above the grade of what are com- | 


sidered « standard medicine, and has won | 


For an alterative and tonic it has | 


| hotels and boarding-houses. 
Street). Telephone Call. 


| Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 


SARATOGA KISSINGEN SPRING WATER 


BLUE HILL 


Mineral Spring Water. 


Be Sure 


If you have made up your mind to buy 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take 
any other. A Boston lady, whose example is 
worthy imitation, tells her experience below: 

“In one store where I went to buy Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla the clerk tried to induce me buy 
their own instead of Hood’s; he told me their’s 
would last longer; that I might take it on ten 


To Cet | the Kidneys, Liver and 


days’ trial; that if I did not like it I need not | Digestive Cogans. 
pay anything, ete. But he could not prevail 

on me to change. I told him I had taken | 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, knew what it was, Was 
satisfied with it, and did not want any other. 
When I began taking Hood's Sarsaparilla 
I was feeling real miserable with dyspepsia, 
and so weak that at times I could hardly 


Hood’s 


stand. I looked like a person in consump- 

tion. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me so much 

good that I wonder at myself sometimes, 
| and my friends frequently speak of it.” Mrs 
ELLA A. Gorr, 61 Terrace Street, Boston. 


Sarsaparilla 


! 
| 
| Sold by all druggists. #1; six for g5. Prepared only 
| 
| 





AN EXCELLENT TABLE WATER, 





Pror. Cuas. Jackson said of it in 1839:— 
**Valuable as an alterative and tonic.” 


Pror. SHARPLES in 1889 says: ‘An alkaline 
chalybeate water of excellent quality.” 





Springs at Blue Hill, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY : 


219 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


A CARD. 


Our importations of ENGLISH and 
FRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS have just 
arrived. 

As the season is now so far ad- 
vanced, we have decided to mark 








by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 





TRIAL TRIP, 


Covering Ninety Days. 
Costing Twenty-five Cents, 


Taking you all through New England, 
into the great Northwest, and down 
into the South on a visit to the home of 
Grady. 

With a multitude of attractions by 
the roadside. 

Tickets must be purchased at once, a 
the accommodations are limited. 

All this you may have in the coming 
three numbers of the New ENGLAND 


| MAGAZINE, which we offer you as a trial, 
for twenty-five cents. 


to insure a quick sale. They are 
beautiful in design and texture, and 
will commend themselves to the 
critical eye as desirable for Deco- 
rative Work. 

You are cordially invited to visit 
our store, where every convenience 
is offered for the selection of ma- 
terials for Interior Decoration. 


The Boston Wall Paper C0, 


WM. A. CORSE, Manager, 


20 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








25 Cents a Number. 
$3.00 Per Year. 
SAMPLE COPY TO 


INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 


WiTH THE 


Hawk-Eye, Kodak, Waterbury 
or Scovill’s Hand Camera. 


Readers of The Woman’s Journal, 
10 Cents. 


‘New Eusland Mevazine Co, 


- 36 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass the book written by the great Temper- 
ance, Woman Suffrage and Labor Reformer. 
T. V. POWDERLY. 700 pages. Cloth, $2.75, 
Leather, $3.75. Sold by subscription. Not in book- 
stores. Copy will be sent post-paid on receipt of 

rice. An agreeable and profitable book to sell. 
Address all communications to JOHN F. DOWD, 
Publisher’s Agent, Room 18, 521 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

“No reformer who desires to keep up with the 
ideas of his time can afford to be without this great 
work, which is a‘treasury of facts and a mine of 
useful and interesting information.” — Woman's 
Journal, Feb. 1, 1890. 


THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act as guides and chaperons to 
all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 
Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
Unexceptional reference. 
(4th Ave. side near 15th. 


$2.50 to $100.00. | 
| 


Photographic Supplies in all its | 
Branches, 


C. H. CODMAN & CO. 


34 Bromfield St. 











NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


CHAPERON BUREAU, 
24 UNION SQUARE, EAST. 


The New York ——~ Lady Guides Provided a 
LADIES QuIDE 


short notice, 


Shopping Orders promptly 
executed, 


Board and Rooms for Per- | 
manent or Transient | 
Guests Recommended or | 
Secured in Hotels or first- 
class Boarding Houses. 

Strangers met on arrival at 

> Station, if desired. 


CHARGES MODERATE. 


Referenc es Unexceptionable. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
eight years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired- 
Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument, 





— 


Office, 24 Union Square. 

















E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 





And Valuable in all Diseases of 
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A DELIGHTFUL 
Sparkling Beverage. 
—NON-INTOXICATING.— 


MASONS 


BEER 
EXTRACTS. 


Prepared quickly 
and easily. Per- 
fect assimilation, 
no sediment,clear, 
pure and fine fla- 
vours, no alcoholic 
properties. 


CHEAP, 
WHOLESOME 


AND 
REFRESHING. 


Botanic Beer. 
Ginger Ale, 
Hops, 


















Sarsaparilla, 





PHOTOGRAPHIC. OUTEITS, 


| CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATER COLOR MATS. 


OUTFITS FROM | 


Dandelion. 





/———One Bottle Makes 6 Gals —— 
them at very low prices, in order | 


If not readily obtained from your grocer 
or druggist please address a postal to 
U. S. Agency. 


BUTLER, BREED & CO., Boston, Mass, 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 





Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts. per Ib. 


Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cts, per Ib. 


Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
Price COM. .666+ 660+. 00+ 4005-85 to 6O cts. per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask noone to take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a trial order. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 


MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, 
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“SHOE POLISH 
ConrTaininc olne 


8. C. JAMESON & CO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 


A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! 


PRESERVATIVE keeps the natural Color, 
Shape and Flavor of Fruits and Vegetables without 
Heating, Cooking or Sealing. Simple, Harmless, 








Healthy and Cheap. Successfully tested 4 years. 
Testimonials from 10 States and Territories. 
opy- 


age to preserve 4 gallons of fruit, 25 cents. 
righted Recipe, $1.00, post-paid. Circulars and 
agents’ terms free. 


THE PRESERVATIVE CO., Moab, Utah. 


Reference: Vade Mecum, the leading agents’ 
paper, Salina, Kan. 


To Let for the Summer! 


A furnished cottage of four rooms at Riverside 
Maine. Cottage situated in a grove overlooking a 
three-mile pond, and cool, quiet and delightful. For 
particulars address Mrs. J. A. D O, 32 
Summer 8t., Charlestown, Mass. 








The Leading Alkaline Water, 


A Natural Water, Bottled as it flows from the Spring. Highly Effervescent. 
Non-Cathartic. Can be taken at all hours of the day. 


UNSURPASSED FOR THE TABLE. 
A Positive Remedy for Indigestion, Insomnia, and Bright’s Disease. 


Physicians prescribe the Kissingen mixed with milk as a most refreshing drink, and it is more 
easily retained on the stomach by patients suffering from fevers than all other liquids. 


PRI CE LIST \ Cases of One Dozen, QUATES...-+reeeeeeves $2.25; Refilled....ccccccsccccccccces $1.50 
+ Cases of Two Dozen, Pints..........+0e+++- $3.00; Refilled...........-ecseeees od 
SOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY. 
Orders for one dozen or more delivered by our own teams to any part of the city 
SARATOCA KISSINCEN SPRINC CO., 


8 Hawley Place, Boston. 
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‘The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, JUNE 21, 1890. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3688, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the rsx of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This 4 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
aotice is received to discontinue the paper. 


SOUTH DAKOTA CAMPAIGN. 


The following County Conventions will be 
held by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Howell, in ad- 
dition to the eighteen already announced : 

Moody Co.—Flandreau, Monday, June 30. 

Miner Co —Howard, Tuesday, July 1. 

Beadle Co.—Huron, Wednesday, July 2. July 
4, at 10 A. M., at Wessington; at 4 P. M., at Mer- 
ritt’s Grove. 

The following State Conventions will be held: 
July 8, at Huron; August 25, 26, at Mitchell. 

-—_—_—_—-# @o—. 


VERMONT MEETINGS. 


Meetings, under the auspices of the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association, will be held at 
West Derby, Vermont, Thursday, June 26, and 
at Derby Line, Friday, June 27. 

Laura Moore, 
Sec. Vermont W.S. A. 
+o? 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
voca: %8. 
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OUR BUNKER HILL BATTLE. 


On Tuesday of this week, the 17th inst., 
all over Massachusetts, bells rang in mem- 
ory of the Battle on Bunker Hill one hun- 
dred and fifteen years ago. 

Everybody knows that that battle was 
in defence of the right of the people to 
govern themselves. ‘he heroes of Bunker 
Hill stood for the principle that taxation | 
and representation should go together; | 

! 





that ‘‘the consent of the governed’? was 
necessary toa just government. The men 
of to-day ring bells in honor of those dead | 
heroes, but they themselves impose upon | 
women the very injustice which our braver 
ancestors resisted unto death. 

The movement for the equal rights of 
women is in defence of the same principle 
for which the Battle of Buuker Hill was | 
fought. The struggle, of which that bat- 
tle was the beginning, lasted seven years. 
This one in behalf of women has already 
lasted more than fifty years. All this time 
its petitions have been in vain. Its meas- 
ures have been defeated in every legisla- 
ture from Maine to Oregon and California. 
But as, in that older war, the defeats of 
seven years ended in victory, so surely 
will the defeats of the struggle for the 
equal rights of women sooner or later be 
crowned with success. 

Some day, the beautiful shaft that marks 
the spot where the Battle of Bunker Hill | 
was fought, will have inscribed on its east- | 
ern side the fact that the principle of the 
“consent of the governed” has been ap- 
plied to women, with the date when this 
long-deferred victory was won. Mean- 
time, let us endeavor not to despise utterly 
the men who ring bells and make bonfires 
and parades in honor of dead heroes whose 
fidelity to principle they do not imitate; 
men who do to women the very things 
which the men they celebrate resisted unto 
death. L. 8. 
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INFAMOUS CRIMES. 


The Massachusetts Legislature this year 
dealt very tenderly with men guilty of 
‘infamous crimes,” and carefully pro- 
tected their right to vote. Does the en- | 
quiry now going on at the State House as 
to corruption and bribery among the mem- | 
bers, explain the reason for the leniency 
shown to the political rights of male sin- 
ners? L. 8. 


—— —— -e@e-.- —-—_— 


THE LONGWOOD YEARLY MEETING. 


Thirty miles southwest of Philadelphia, 
a few miles north of the Delaware State 
line, lies Chester County, one of the love- 
liest regions of beautiful Pennsylvania. 
The smooth undulating hillsides, clothed 
with luxuriant grass and grain, diversified 
with majestic groves of chestnut, oak, ash, 
cherry, and maple, and watered by numer- 
ous clear streams flowing into the fertile 
valley of the Brandywine, are finely 
farmed by an intelligent, thrifty commu- 
nity, many of them descendants of the | 
Quakers who accompanied William Penn, 
two hundred years ago. 

These friendly people, living close to 
the line, knew slavery only by the recitals 
of fugitives, and naturally became .abo- 
litionists. In the division which rent 
the orthodox Quaker communion, they 
first became Hicksites, and then, finding | 
that body unwilling to join in their earnest | 





| Paris, with the highest rank, taking the 


advocacy of reforms, they organized a 
yearly meeting of ‘*‘Progressive Friends,” 
some forty years ago. Ever since, they 
have gathered annually from the adjacent 
farms and valleys for twenty miles around, 
to the modest meeting-house in its shady 
grove of venerable trees amid the grassy 
uplands, to listen to addresses by their 
own members and by invited speakers | 
from the world outside. Here have come | 
Garrison and Phillips, Burleigh and Fos- 
ter, Parker and Johnson, Mills and Ames, 
to meet the Darlingtons, Coxes, Pennocks, 
Kents, Jacksons, and Taylors—the Puri- 
tans and Quakers joining in friendly uni- 
son. Women's voices have always been 
heard in these meetings. Lucretia Mott, | 
Mary Grew, Anna E. Dickinson, Abby 
Kelley, Lucy Stone, and Mary F. East- | 
man are familiar names in many kindly 
households. Since slavery ceased to exist, 
woman suffrage, co-education, temper- 
ance, peace, labor reform, tariff reform, 
ballot reform, and the Indian question 
have stirred the minds and hearts of these 
quiet people, and there has been nolack of 
vigorous speech and emphatic testimony. 
Oliver Johnson, C. D. B. Mills, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and more recently Frederic A. | 
Hinckley, have successively presided over | 
the three days’ sessions. 
Last Friday and Saturday I attended by | 
invitation this unique “liberal” camp- | 
meeting. Its four sessions were addressed | 
by Frederic A. Hinckley, Hugh Pentecost, 
Elizabeth Upham Yates, Henry B. Black- | 
well, and others, and last, but not least, by 
Terence V. Powderly, Grand Master Work- | 
man of the Knights of Labor. ‘The enthu- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


siastic unanimity of speakers and audi- 
ence for woman suffrage was especially 
noticeable and refreshing. If our illiterate 
and city populations were eliminated from 
the body politic, there would be little hesi- | 
tation or delay in organizing a true repub- 
lic in every Northern and Western State. 
How to bring commerce, manufactures, | 
and mining, with their crowded and hetero- 
geneous communities, into intelligent sym- | 


| pathy with social and political reforms, is | 


tion. In industrial education and in the 
organization of the more thoughtful mid- 
dle class of men and women in Farmers’ 
Alliances, Knights of Labor, and kindred 
societies, upon a platform of equal work 
and pay and rgcognition of women and 
men, lies our hope of progress in the near 
future. The attendance at this meeting was 
large. The testimonies this year urged 
congressional action in behalf of Anna | 
Ella Carroll and legislative enactments for 


the enfranchisement of women. . 
H.B.B. | 


the problem which has so far defied solu- 
| 
| 


—+oe—-—— 


“GIRL GRADUATES.” 

The new type of the ‘sweet girl gradu- , 
ate”’ is the divinity of these rare June days, | 
and the world does her hémage. Not less 
charming and graceful than the slender 
lassie who, some years ago, read in scarce- 
ly audible tones flowery essays upon ‘‘Be- 
yond the Alps lieth thine Italy,” and 
kindred subjects as vague, is the radiant, 
thorougbly-trained woman who enters 
into mathematical and classical contests 
with brother collegians, and wins. 

The enthusiasm over the brilliant 
achievement of Miss Philippa Garrett Faw- 
cett had not waned when it was announced 
that she was not alone in winning high 
honors at the June examinations of Cam- | 
bridge University, and that Miss Margaret | 
Alford had won the first place in the clas- | 
sical tripos. Miss Alford is a niece of 
Dean Alford, famous for his critical edi- | 
tion of the Greek Testament. Her father, 
a preacher of much distinctlon, is also a 
fine classical scholar. He has been his 
daughter’s principal instructor. 

From France comes the news that Mlle. 
Belesco, of Roumania, a young woman 
of twenty-three, has graduated in law in | 


prize and the degree of D. L. 

And now, one of the ‘*Annex girls” has | 
won the only honor that Harvard Univer- | 
sity opens to the competition of both men 
and women. The Sargent prize of $100, 
which has just been awarded to Miss Helen 
Leah Reed for the best metrical transla- 
tion of the twenty-ninth ode of the third | 
book of Horace, appears in the catalogue | 
as an offer to Harvard students and to stu- 
dents of the Society for the Collegiate In- 
struction of Women. 

Miss Reed is a Boston girl. She gradu- | 
ated from the Cambridge High School, 
and between her graduation and entering 
the Annex she studied at home. She en- 
tered the Annex as a special student, but 
later took all the examinations, and has 
this year done the full work and finished 
the studies leading to a bachelor’s certifi- 
cate. 

Miss Reed has done literary and journal- | 
istic work for the Chicago Tribune and 
other papers, and also for the Boston Sun- 
day Herald. She has compiled two books, 
each containing one of her poems, and she | 
wrote the poetical souvenir of the Dickens 
Carnival, which the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston issued sev- | 


eral years ago. Another good piece of 
work was the compilation of a little vol- 
ume of original contributions, entitled, 
‘“The City and the Sea,” issued for the ben- 
efit of the Cambridge Hospital fund. 

For the first time during the one hun- 
dred and thirty-six years of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York’s greatest educational in- 
stitution, all the departments of the col- 
lege united inone common commencement, 
and the two young women graduates, Miss 
Lydia Potter and Miss Kate Bird Runkle, 
were greeted with rounds of applause as 
they went upon the platform and received 


| the degree of Masterof Arts. Miss Runkle 


is the daughter of Prof. Runkle, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. She 
graduated at the Harvard Annex a few 
years ago, and for the past year has been 
teaching in New York. 

The entire graduating class of forty-six 
young women at Vassar College, was 
marked by high scholarship. Thetransfer 
of authority over the daily life of the stu- 
dents from the faculty to the students 
themselves, is an admirable advance 
toward the university standard, while all 
the exercises of the quarter-centennial an- 
niversary emphasized the fact that the 
days of merely superficial acquirements for 
women are of the past. 

The Harvard Annex this year sends out 
the largest class it has ever graduated. 
Bryn Mawr has just given the degree of 
B. A. to fifteen youug women, and the de- 
gree of M. A. to one. 

The co-educational colleges and univer- 
sities are all sending out a host of gradu- 
ates, and the girls take their full share of 
the honors. 

In the Commencement exercises of Bos- 
ton University, the Collegeof Liberal Arts 
was represented by Miss Maria Belinda 
Kingsbury, and the Medical School by 
Miss Sara Matilda Hobson, Ph. B. Miss 
Mary A. Greene, LL. B., made the bright- 
est speech at the Alumni dinner of the 
Law School. At the University Convoca- 
tion meeting, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
was elected one of the vice-presidents, and 





| organized a society with sixteen members. 
| The mayor and his wife, a lady of literary 


dent, Mrs. Mar} J. Moody; vice-president, 
Prof. H. H. Canfield; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Gilbert; corresponding secretary, | 
Mrs. Dockun; treasurer, Miss Hattie | 
Larned. Among the members of this | 

| 


society are business men and busy, 
Its vice-president is 
I expect | 


thoughtful women. 
the principal of the city schools. 
much from this society. 

At Sterling, a few days before, I had | 


attainments, are among the members, as 
are also teachers and ex-teachers.* They 


| have also the honor to count as one of 


| Featherby; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
| Mary E. Hamrick; recording secretary, 


their number, a Quaker minister. The 
officers are as follows: president, Mrs. D. 
A. Hammond; vice-president, Mr. George 


| Miss Constance Roberts; treasurer, Mrs. | 


| culiar people.” 
| expressed his pleasure at seeing that I was | 


| gist.” 
| radicalism, but not my personality, was 


| of work for the ballot visible in my clothes. 


Miss A. J. Buker, of the Medical School, | 


was nominated for trustee. At the Medical 
School Alumni dinner, Adeline B. Church 
closed the speech-making with an address 
on “Our Aims in Medicine,” and Miss S. 
Adeline Hall was elected one of the vice- 
presidents. 

Sooner or later, the world will see the 
absurdity of admitting even the fools and 
felons of the masculine sex to the ballot- 
box, while excluding such women as these. 
ee 


THE COUNTRY STORE. 








| unintentionally omitted from the list of 
| donors to the Country Store. 


Through the 


| 


Diantha C. Weed. 

I had a lesson here on the unwisdom of 
suffragists apparelling themselves so as to | 
strengthen the notion that we are a ‘‘pe- 
An excellent gentleman | 


dressed ‘‘apparently about like other 
women,”’ which he thought was essential, | 
—especially the ‘‘apparently.”” He thought 
that women’s dresses needed reforming, | 
but that the advocates of the suffrage 

movement loaded it down heavily by | 
dressing in an outré fashion, however 

hygienic that fashion might be. In pur- | 
suance of the same idea, one of the leading | 
spirits at Sterling, a bright young lady, 

—dainty, petite, just the sort of woman | 
men love to ‘‘protect,”’—instructed her 
dressmaker to omit no extra width from 
her dress, and to abate no jot or tittle of | 
skill in making said dress pretty, because | 
the wearer-to-be was a pronounced ‘‘suffra- 
I went once to a place where my 


familiar; and I overheard the remark: | 
“Why, she looks just like other folks !”— | 
in a tone which showed that the speaker 
had expected to find the deleterious effect | 


At Herrington, where no suffrage work | 
had previously been done, [ held two 
meetings and organized a society with the | 
following officers: president, Mrs. 8S. B. 
Welch; vice-president, Miss Lena Alexan- 
der; corresponding and recording sec- 
retary, Miss Cora Brumbach; treasurer, | 
Mrs. W. D. Hart. The thought upper- 
most here in organizing seemed to be the | 
need of organization for the elections, | 
school and municipal, and for the prepara- 
tion of new voters for intelligent voting. 
| hope that this auxiliary, the latest-born 


| child of the State E. 8S. A., will grow into 
The Leagues of Everett and Ayer were | ® 


| delighted with the summary fashion in 


efforts of Mra. Sarah Pitman Moreland, of | 
| 


Everett, the Country Store received in 
money and goods $27.95. Mrs. Woolford 
was especially active in raising the con- 
tributions for Ayer. 

CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 

For Country Store Committee. 
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SUFFAGE WORK IN KANSAS. 


SALINA, JUNE 17, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


The work of organization has not gone 
forward during the last year with the 
usualenergy. This is owing to two factors 
—the lack of money in the State treasury 
to pay the expenses and compensation of 
an organizer, and the neglect of most of 
our auxiliaries to make an effort to bring 
into life other societies. Each auxiliary 
should be the parent of at least one other 
association, and should feel itself especially 
charged with the duty of nursing that off- 
shoot and setting it up in life. During 
this summer, when our other activities 
are generally suspended, from July 24 
(school elections) to September or October, 
is a good time for auxiliaries to be looking 
about them for points where organizations 
might be effected. I hope that each mem- 
ber of each auxiliary will make this the 
work of the summer vacation, and that 
each auxiliary will put me in communica- 
tion with one or more points at which I 
may be able to arrange to hold meetings 
and perhaps to organize in October, No- 
vember or December. I hope to hear from 
each auxiliary in the State as to this matter. 
Do not wait for certainties, or even prob- 
abilities. I will hold meetings wherever 
there is a ghost of a hope of organizing. 
Let me hear from many places, and as early 
as possible. When these arrangements are 


| made early, the expenses are greatly re- 


duced, and the holding of the meetings is 
made an easy matter to those who under- 
take it, especially where there is no organi- 
zation to shoulder a financial responsi- 
bility. 

I was much pleased with the spirit of a 
society which I had the pleasure of or- 
ganizing recently in the western part of 
the State, at Jetmore. Its members de- 
sired to make theirs the county association, 
so that they might the more easily reach 
out to organize at other points in their 
county. That is the true spirit of growth. 
This society is officered as follows: Presi- 


| resigning their offices. 


| of the untitness of women for the re- 





great strength and usefulness. 
We have been much amused and not less 


which the women city officials of Canton | 
have dealt with a “‘joint’” man. Such | 
strong and prompt action on the part of 
these officials is not encouraging to the 
‘original package”’ dealer. Speaking of 
women city officials reminds me that the 
women elect of the city of Edgerton 
have received considerable criticism for | 
Their abdica- 
tion is held up to publie scorn as proof 


sponsibilities and consequences of en- 
franchisement. I have had my informa- 
tion as to this matter from other than 
newspaper sources, and am thereby led to 
the conclusion that the Edgerton women 
officials were not far from right in their 
action. It is impossible to judge of their 
course without familiarity with the whole 
situation. Those who wear the shoe know 
best where the pinch is. The Edgerton 
women felt the pinch and relieved it in the 
fashion they deemed wisest. In brief, the 
matter stood thus: The election was hasty 
and ill-advised. Organization and time to | 
consider would have saved something of 
friction and ‘‘untoward circumstance.” 
Several of the women elected had never 
consented to stand for office, and did not 
like coercion. One woman refused to 
qualify; one resigned; one moved away. | 
A special election had to be called, and the | 
enemy were organized and determined; 
disaffection was in the ranks of the women’s 
party, in consequence of the peculiar com- | 
plications. ‘The enemy threatened to elect 

the very objectionable persons over whom 





| the fight had been made in the first place. 


, It looked as though they would succeed in | 


| doing it. 


The women felt that their work 


| would be hampered, their administration 


| do what they set out to do, they would 


| going down; but the Edgerton women 


robbed of success, and rather than fail to 


resign. ‘The question was between a year 
of struggle, with the chances against them, 
and resignation, and they chose resigna- 
tion. I think I should have stayed with the 
ship, even if a storm had raged and part 
of the offlvers mutinied. There are some 
women who would have retained command 
until the last boat was filled and the ship 


did not want to to be in command when 
the ship went down, so they allowed those 
who would sail it in spite of them into 


rough waters, to take charge. 
LAURA M. JOHNS. 





| men? 


THE VASSAR ANNIVERSARY. 





‘Continued from First Page.) 


giving smile, that Nature had endowed her 
with exquisite emotions and remarkable 
instincts and intuitions, and that heaven 
designed her to bea lovely vine hanging 
by delicate tendrils to the sturdy oak of 
man. This waiting was especially true of 
the education of women. ‘Toward the 
close of the century, Mrs. John Adams, 
one of the most highly-cultivated women 
of her time, said that *‘female education in 
the best families went no further than 
writing and arithmetic, and in some few 
and rare instances music and dancing.” 
But the general standard, even of’the best 
education in this country, at the beginning 
of the century was very low. In the year 
1800, although there were, perhaps, 
twenty-five institutions in the Union called 
colleges, most of them were little more than 
high schools, and altogether they did not 
graduate, probably, five hundred students 
annually. Noah Webster said, ‘‘We may 
be said to have no learning at all or a mere 
smattering; . . . as to libraries, we have 
no such thing ;” and George Ticknor, only 
seventy-six years ago, said that good 
school-books were rare in Boston, which 
seems to us to-day much like saying that 


| good diamonds are rare in Goleonda—while 


a copy of Euripides, he said, could not be 
bought at any book-seller’s, nor a German 
book found in the college at Cambridge—a 
situation to be paralleled in the imagina- 
tion only by Paris without the opera or 
Epsom without the races. If the scholas- 
tic diet of men at that day was so meagre, 
we can imagine what that of women must 
have been. 

But the protest of feeling had already 
begun. Eighty years ago, reviewing in 
the Edinburgh Mr. Thomas Broadhurst’s 
advice to young ladies on the improve- 
ment of the mind,—a title which might 
have described the books that were read 
by the good young ladies in Miss Austen’s 
novels,—Sydney Smith said that the im- 
mense disparity which existed between 
the knowledge of men and women ad- 
mitted of no rational defence, because, 
said the sensible canon, ‘‘Nature has been 
as bountiful of understanding to one sex 
as to the other.’’ While he was writing, 
Mrs. Emma Willard—whose name should 
be always held in honor at Vassar, and at 
every similar institution in the world— 
was improving the minds of young ladies 


| ata school in Vermont, and a few years 


afterward founded, also upon the banks 
of the Hudson, the Troy Female Semina- 
ry. This was a conspicuous advance on 
the scope and conception of such acade- 
mies at that day. But the time was 


| ripe for Mrs. Willard, as it was for Co- 


lumbus and for every leader of civiliza- 
tion. In the year after the opening of the 
‘Troy Academy, Miss Catherine Beecher at 
Hartford began her higher school for 
young women, and at the same time Mary 
Lyon was already teaching in New Hamp- 
shire. These schools showered the seed 
of the higher education of women all over 
the country, and Mary Lyon cherished the 
hope of a school *‘which should be to young 
women what a college is to young men,” 
and by patient devotion and persistence she 
modestly founded at last the Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary. 

Simultaneously with the opening of the 
schools of Mrs. Willard and Miss Beech- 
er began the agitation for a girls’ high 
school in Boston, as a part of the public 
school system of that city. With careful 
economy of the city resources, girls had 
been permitted to attend the public schools 
in summer when there were not boys 
enough to fillthem. Buta pressure fora 
more generous education had arisen, and 
such was the persistent and unwomanly 
zeal for knowledge, that, after a prolonged 
debate of three years, a high school was 
established. ‘I'he onset of girls bent upon 
a higher education was overwhelming. 
Like the astounded Mr. Barnacle in ‘‘Lit- 
tle Dorrit,” the city fathers were con- 
fronted by a persistent crowd that wanted 
to know, you know. 

The mayor, in dismay, announced that 
“two hundred and eighty-six candidates 
had presented themselves for admission, 
while the applications for the boys’ high 
school had never exceeded ninety, and the 
greatest number of boys ever admitted in 
one year was eighty-four.” But such im- 
moderate zeal for knowledge was never 
known, not only of geography and his- 
tory, of the multiplication table and vul- 
gar fractions, but even of chemistry and 
natural philosophy. What was to be 
done? What if these daring girls should 
demand to study Latin and Greek? What 
if they should insist upon Euclid and La 
Place? Zodlogy and moral philosophy, 
and even astronomy itself, might follow. 
The prospect was appalling. The awful 
question probably presented itself to the 
city fathers, What if Boston women 
should come to know more than Boston 
Suppose there should arise a board 
of alderwomen, what would become of 
Boston? As the good old deacon used to 
say, ‘Suppose, fellow sinners, you should 
wake up to-morrow morning and find 
yourselves dead, what would you say 
then?” The situation became intolerable, 
and in eighteen months the Boston High 
School for Girls was clesed because there 
was so great a multitude of eager schol- 
ars. The mayor attested the general 
awakening of public sentiment—reversing 
Mrs. Barbauld’s gentle gospel, ‘Your 
best, your sweetest empire is to please,” — 
by saying, “It is just as impracticable to 
give a classical education to all the girls 
of the city whose parents would wish 
them to be thus educated at the expense 
of the city, as to give such a one to all the 
boys at the city’s expense. No funds of 
any city could endure the expense of it.”’ 

About sixty years ago, then, public 
opinion had so far advanced that Oberlin 
College in Ohio was chartered in 1834, and 
apparently the first collegiate diploma 
granted to a woman in this country was 
at Oberlin in 1838. In this college young 
men and young women were associated in 
study. Oberlin was the first institution to 
try the experiment of co-education. Hor- 
ace Mann, the American apostle of com- 
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mon school education, became president 


of Antioch College, also in Ohio, in 1853, | 


and spoke of co-education there as his 
reat experiment. In the previous year, 
ombard University, in Illinois, was char- 
tered, with absolute equality of its privi- 
leges between the sexes. 

These were undoubtedly frontier out- 
posts of changing public sentiment re- 
garding the education of women. 
meanwhile, in 1836, the Legislature of 
Georgia chartered a college for women at 
Macon, which for some mysterious reason 


was called the Georgia Female College. | 


Women are undoubtedly females, but no 
more so than men are males. The word 
college does not admit the distinction of 
sex, and there is no more propriety in call- 
ing Vassar a female college than Yale or 
Columbia a male college. Upon a most 
valuable and excellent institution in the 
city of New York, there is a sign which 
announces tbat a reading-room for males 
and females is to be found within. But 
whether designed for equine males and 
bovine females is not stated. Besides the 
Georgia College for women, there was a 
Wesleyan College in Ohio incorporated in 
1846, and in 1848 the Mary Sharp College 
at Winchester in ‘lermnessee, while the 
Elmira College in New York graduated its 
first class in 1859. 

These facts and dates are interesting, 
not as incident to any controversy of 


But | 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 18, 1890. 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 


The New York University is taking 


Oliver Ditson, of this city, will soon 


| publish three of Mrs. Ormiston Chant's 


steps towards securing an attendance of | 


young women students in the fall. Dr. 
Emily Kempin has been engaged to de- 


law school will probably be merged in that 
of the University. This will be as it 
should be; the wealth and resources of 
the old college will enable it to give its 
students advantages that no struggling 
school could have. The advisory board 
of women will be appointed in the fall, 
and it really looks as if New York might 


be going to have a law school for students | 


of both sexes which will really be a digni- 
fied success. 

Dr. John Hall, who has been one of the 
most conservative of the opponents of 
woman’s enfranchisement, is chancellor of 
the University, and he now warmly favors 
the innovation. 
tended the lectures on pedagogy, last win- 


| ter, when they were for the first time 
| thrown open to pupils of both sexes, and 


priority, but as illustrations of a chang- | 


ing public sentiment. ‘The test of civiliza- 
tion is the estimate of woman. ‘The 
measure of that estimate is the degree of 
practical acknowledgment of her equal 
liberty of choice and action with men, and 
nothing is historically plainer than that 
the progress of moral and political liberty 
since the reformation has included a con- 
sequent and constant movement for the 
abolition of every arbitrary restraint upon 
the freedom of women. It has been, in- 
deed, very gradual. Compliment and in- 
credulity have persistently bowed out 
justice and reason. But, as usual, the 
exiles have steadily returned stronger and 
more resolute. ‘heir first detinite demand 
was that of education. For this they have 
pleaded against tradition, prejudice, scep- 
ticism, ridicule and superstition. There 
has been bitter contention not only over 
the end but themeans. Profuse eloquence 
and wit and learning have been expended 
in the discussion of the comparative ex- 
cellence of co-education or separate educa- 
tion, of the limitations and conditions 
which Nature herself has prescribed to the 
range and degree of education for women, 


of the divine intentions, and of the natural | 


sphere of the sexes. In this ardent but 
ludicrous debate, there have been as many 
theorizers as theories. The gentlemen of 
Charles II.’s court thought that women 
were educated enough if they could spell 
out the recipes of pies and puddings, the 
manufacture of which Nature had entrusted 
to their tender mercies. Lord Byron did 
not like to see women eut, because he 
thought angels should be superior to beef 
and beer; and it is still a very popular 
current belief that it is the sphere of lovely 
woman 

‘To eat strawberries, sugar and cream, 

Sit on a cushion and sew up a seam.” 

This debate of the sphere of the sexes as 
determining the character and limits of 
education is very amusing. For, if the 
sexes have spheres, there really seems to 
be no more reason to apprehend that 


| reported in the papers. 


it is expected that hereafter there will be 
a large attendance in that department. 

Gov. Hill has addressed a letter to Pres- 
ident McLean of the board of police com- 
missioners, asking if the board has ap- 
pointed police matrons in station houses 
under the provisions of the act of 1888. 
President McLean 
standing of the law is that it ‘permits the 
commissioners to appoint matrons, but 
does not compel them. They have made 
no such appointments, and don’t propose 
to make any.” Perhaps Gov. Hill will at. 
last find out that there is no hope of police 
matrons until we have a bill which is man- 
datory in its provisions. 

Several women were employed in taking 
the census in this city. 
very well done, although in some cases 
the fact that they were women caused 
persons to doubt if they were genuine 
census enumerators. In several instances 
the recusants were brought into court to 
compel replies. One case was amusingly 
A Mrs. Reilly 
refused to answer the questions of a 
young woman enumerator, and was 
brought before Assistant District-Attor- 
ney Rose. 

‘*Didn’t you know what the census was?’ 


he demanded. 
‘Faith, [ knew what the census was,” | 


women will desert their sphere than men. | 


I have not observed any general anxiety 


lest men should steal away from their | 


workships and offices that they may darn 
the family stockings or cook the dinner, and 
I see no reason to suppose that it will be 
necessary to chain women to the cradle to 
prevent their insisting upon running loco- 
motives or shipping before the mast. We 
may be very sure that we shall never know 
the sphere of any responsible human being 
until he has perfect freedom of choice 
and liberty of growth. All we can clearly 
see is that the intellectual capacity of 
women is an inexplicable waste of reserved 


power, if its utmost education is justly to | 


be deprecated as useless or undesirable. 


Our dogmatism in sheer specuiation is | 


constantly satirized by history. Educa- 
tion was not more vehemently alleged to be 
absurd for women than political equality 
to be dangerous for men. Happily, our 
own century has played havoc with both 


beliefs, however sincerely supposed to be 


ordinances of nature. The century began 
with saying contemptuously that women 


do not need to be educated to be dutiful | 


wives and good mothers. 
said, can dress prettily and dance grace- 
fully, even if she cannot conjugate the 
Greek verbs in mi; and the ability to cal- 
culate an eclipse would not help her to 
keep cream from feathering in hot weather. 
But, grown older and wiser, the century 


A woman, it is | 


asks, as it ends, ‘‘Is it then true that ig- | 
norant women are the best wives and | 


mothers? Does good wifehood consist 
exclusively in skilful baking and boiling 
and neat darning and patching? No,” 
says the enlightened century; “‘if the 
more languages a man hath the more man 
is he, the more knowledge a woman hath 
the better wife and mother is she.” And 
if any sceptic should ask, ‘‘But can deli- 
cate woman endure the hardship of a 
college course of study?” it is a woman 
who ingeniously turns the flank of the 
questioner with a covert sarcasm at her 
own sex: ‘I would like you to take thir- 
teen hundred young men and lace them 
up and hang ten to twenty pounds of 
clothes upon their waists, perch them 
upon three-inch heels, cover their heads 
with ripples, chignons, rats and mice, and 
stick ten thousand hair-pins into their 
scalps. If they can stand all this, they 
will be able to stand a little Latin and 
Greek.” 
[To be concluded.] 
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The New Hampshire Historical Society 
lately, for the first time, conferred the 
honor of corresponding membership upon 
women. The recipients were Miss Hetta 
M. Hervey, of New Bedford, and Mrs. 


said Mrs. Reilly, ‘‘but this young woman | 
| here quite tuk me off me feet. 


Lor’, I 
don't know what the world is comin’ to.” 

‘*How is that?” asked Mr. Rose. 

‘*Sure I never knew there was lady cen- 
sus men before, an’ I didn’t believe the 
young person at all.” 

‘**Don’t you think it’s proper that ladies 
should be census enumerators?” asked the 
commissioner. 

‘*Well, there's this much for them,” said 
Mrs. Reilly, glibly, ‘‘that, bein’ women, 
they have more sinse than men.” 

This might certainly be the case in some 
instances. The person who came to take 
the census in my home was of the supe- 
rior sex, but I had to tell him how to spell 
‘literary’ and ‘‘Katherine.” After this, 
his question, ‘‘Have you any mental defi- 
ciency?” was peculiarly humiliating. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 

++ 
MISS ANTHONY’S PORTRAIT BUST. 





GALVA, HENRY Co., ILL. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

Since May 13, the following sums have 
been received to apply to the fund now 
being raised to obtain a portrait bust of 
Susan B. Anthony, to be placed in the gal- 
lery of eminent women at the World’s 
Fair in 1893: 


Mrs. Mattie C. Aiken, Memphis, Tenn.....$1.00 
Emily Howland, Sherwood, N. Y..-....2++ 1.00 
Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, President E. 8. A. 

of Michigan......... Cecceccccccces eee 5.00 


Mary E. HoLtMeEs, Treas. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


During the summer, the Woman's Trib- 
une will be published fortnightly instead 
of weekly. 

The new senator from Kentucky, Mr. 
Carlisle, has been placed upon the woman 
suffrage committee in the U. 8. Senate. 

A memorial in behalf of Miss Anna Ella 
Carroll has been presented in Congress 
from the Farmers’ and Laborers’ Sub- 
Union 2061 of London, Mo. 





Their work was | 


Many young women at- | 


says that his under- | 





liver a course of lectures on law, and her | 


songs—her setting of Shelley's “Ode to 
a Skylark,” and two songs of which the 
words and music are both hers. 


A Russian ukase has just been issued 
permitting the employment of women on 
railroads. On the Trans-Caspian line 
there are female station masters, trattic 
managers, signal women and point women. 


tev. Anna H. Shaw preached in the 
Metropolitan Church of Toronto on Sun. 
day evening of last week. The Toronto 
Empire says: “The distinguished lady 
preacher gave a very thoughtful discourse 
from Joshua 1:9. The great church was 
crowded to the doors.” 


Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer, State organi- | 
zer for the Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- | 
ciation, has organized a society for Camp- | 
bell County, with Mrs. J. Shawar as presi- | 


dent and Mrs. Dameron as secretary and 
treasurer. The next meeting will be held 
at 300 East Sixth Street, Newport, Ky., 
June 24th, at 3 P. M. 

The last meeting of the New England 


Woman’s Press Association for the season 
was an excursion, on June 18, to Ply- 


mouth, Mass., by invitation of Miss Flo- | 
| retta Vining, who paid all the expenses. 


Carriages were in waiting at Plymouth, 
where the party was met by distinguished 


oflicials and escorted to all points of his- 


toric interest. 


In Buffalo, N. Y., a ‘‘Nursery Maids’ 
Training School” bas been opened at 
the Fitch Creche. Mrs. Henry Alt- 
man is chairman, assisted by Mrs. 8. 8. 
Spaulding, Miss Love, Mrs. E. L. Cook, 
Mrs. Harry Hamlin and Mrs. Charles Ken- 
nedy. ‘These ladies drafted the rules. Di- 
plomas will be given at the end of four 
months, if the proficiency shown is deemed 
sufficient. 


The Wimodaughsis, or ‘‘Union of Wom- 


en,” which has been incorporated to pro- | 
cure suitable grounds and buildings for a | 


permanent headquarters for the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
has placed its capital stock at $25,000, di- 
vided into shares of five dollars each, 
Persons wishing to take stock may address 
Miss Emma M. Gillett, 802 F Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Susan 8. Fessenden, national super- 
intendent of franchise for the W.C. T. U., 
has just received from an Iowa gentleman, 


| M. W. Payne, a check for twenty-five dol- 


lars, to assist in pushing the work of that 
department. 
the check, Mr. Payne says that he consid- 
ers it one of the hardest things in life that 
a mother should be denied the most effec- 
tive weapon for the defence of her home. 


Huldah B. Loud, in the Rockland (Mass. ) 


Independent, after showing how Grant | 


Allen in the Forum contradicts his ‘‘told- 
off” theory, closes her article as follows: 


_‘‘Now, Mr. Allen may be a necessary 
evil. He undoubtedly is, as nothing was 
created in vain. But unless he is more 
lovely in his private character than he ap- 
pears in his writings, we think most of us 
would rather incur the odium that attaches 
to ‘old maid,’ than be compelled to wor- 
ship at his shrine.” 


Scenes from the Saga-Nat will be en- 
acted at the Boston Theatre next Thurs- 
day evening, June 26, for the benefit of 
the National Encampment Fund, through 
G. A. R. Post No. 68. The music will be 
Norway and Iceland folk songs. The | 
dances will be rhythmic pantomimes enliv- 
ened by song and scenery. With Mrs. 


A. G. Sollers as business manager, Miss | 


Theodora H. Neilson as artistic direc- 
tor, and Prof. E. W. Masters as superin- 
tendent of dancing and pantomimes, the 
entertainment will be extremely unique 
and beautiful. Apply early for tickets. 


Rev. C. S. Woodruff, of Newark, N. J., | 


in an article in the Better Day on the Tem- 


ple of Honor, which was organized in 1845 | 


as a higher department of the Order of 


the Sons of Temperance, says: ‘*The Tem- | 


| ple of Honor was the first society to 


| 


| membership in this order.” 


The Atlantic Monthly for July will con- | 


tain the opening chapters of a serial story, 
‘*Felicia,” by Miss Fanny Murfree, sister 
of “Charles Egbert Craddock.” 

Alexander Swift, of Cincinnati, who 
married a sister of Alice and Pheebe Cary, 
owns the old Cary homestead, and 


is | 


anxious to make it a memorial of the sis- | 


ter poets. 

Mrs. A. Jeanette Abbott and Miss Caro- 
line A. Huling will represent the Illinois 
Woman’s Press Association at the Na- 
tional Editorial Convention in Boston, 


Jennie Bouton Fogg, of Weymouth, Mass, | June 24-27. 


throw open its doors to women and invite 
their co-operation. This society did much 
in preparing woman for the great part she 
has in this reform. Many of the women 
who began the Crusade in Ohio had been 
inspired and prepared for their work by 
The Better 
Day is a new temperance eight-page 
semi-monthly, published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York. 


Mention was made in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL some months ago of the Ladies» 
Annex to the San Diego, Cal , Chamber 
of Commerce. The Annex is a recognized 


co-operator in public enterprises, and at | 
the opening of the Cable Railway, June 7, | 


when a general holiday was made of the 
occasion, with music, decorations, flags, 
flowers and addresses by Gov. Waterman, 
Mayor Gunn and other dignitaries, Mrs. 
Williams, president of the Annex, was 
one of the speakers, and Mrs. Rosa Hart- 
wick Thorpe, author of “Curfew Must 
Not Ring To-night,” who is now a resi- 
dent of San Diego, read an original poem. 
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‘The Success 
of the Original 


supports the imitations and there’s 
a crowd of them hanging to Pearl- 
ine. It saves work for them, as it 
does for everybody. Itsaves them 
talk, too. It’s the one cry of the 
peddler that his imitation is “the same 
as Pearline,” or “‘as good as Pearline.” 
It isn’t true, but it shows what hethinks 
é of Pearline. He knows that Pearline 
is the standard—the very best for its 
purpose. So does everybody who 
has used it. 
, Beware of the basket gang~-besure 
you get Pearline. Get it from your 
grocer—and send back any imita~- 
tion he may send you. 
Pearline is never peddled, and 


is manufactured only by 
178 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


JAMES PYLE 





PEARLINE 


WASHING 
COMPOUND 
THE GREAT INVENTION 
for Savine Toit & Expense 
Wirnour Iwuvar To THe 
Texrure Coton Oa Hanos 


NEW YORK. 
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VACATION GOODS 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


We have now in stock a general line of Sum- 
mer Furnishings from best foreign and domestic 
houses. Gentlemen are invited to call and ex- 
amine quality. In some lines the goods are of 
our own manufacture. Ladies looking for boys’ 
outfittings will find convenient quarters reserved 
for their reception and an extra large variety of 
articles for the juveniles. 

We mention a few specialties for the warm 
weather : 


FINE NEGLICEE SHIRTS, 
In fancy Scotch Cheviots, Flannels, and silks, 
for tennis, cricket, boating, and camping,—our 
own make. 

WRAPS for BEACH and BATH ROOM 
Of Turkish towelling and in blanket pattern. 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR, 
In silk and merino. Also, English and French 
“Balbriggan” goods in same line. 


WATER-PROOF OVERCARMENTS. 


English (our own special importation) and do- 
mestic—silk and lasting linings —double texture 


Dr. Emma Brainerd Ryder, of New 
York, who went to India in company with 
Ramabai, is becoming prominent through 
her active interest in educational and phil- 
anthropic work. She has identified her- 
self with temperance, was a delegate to 
the National Congress held in December 
from the Bombay Branch, and organized 
the Bombay ‘‘Sorosis,” a literary club for 
| Parsee, Eurasian, and Christian women, 
which is doing much good. 


Mrs. E. A. Kingsbury, who lately re- 
signed the presidency of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Los Angeles, Cal., 
| organized that society in April, 1884. 
Since then it has met regularly, every al- 
ternate week, with one exception. In the 
second year of its existence, Mrs. Kings- 
bury spent a month in San Diego. Ex- 
cept during that time, she has presided at 
every meeting, besides doing a large part 
of the work. At its recent annual meet- 
ing, when she insisted upon resigning the 
presidency, the Association elected her as 
State organizer, and it is hoped that she 
will succeed in organizing some new socie- 
ties. The association at Los Angeles has 
been the only active one in the State. 








Helen M. Emery, superintendent of the 


| press department of the County W. C. T. 


U., says in the Coaticook (Canada) Obser- 
ver: 


“It is all very well to talk about the 
‘magnificent nation that might be moulded 
by mothers who devote themselves faith- 
fully and earnestly to their great privi- 
lege.’ Truly, it is something of a privi- 
lege to be permitted to train our boys and 
girls in principles of temperance and puri- 
ty, knowing well that the boasted laws of 
the land we live in are, in many instances, 
in direct opposition to those principles; 
but would it not be a consummation more 
devoutly to be wished to have the privi- 
lege of having a voice in making those 
laws, or, at least, in choosing the men 
who shall sit in judgment over her chil- 
dren?” 





—all wool — with and without capes. Also, 
Gentlemen’s Coaching Coats. 


HALF-HOSE. 
English cotton ant French Lisle-thread—in tan, 
drab and guaranteed black. 

SHIRTS TO MEASURE. 
Hand work finish entirely, best material and 
same general care and attention that is given to 
all our productions, —$2.50 and $3 00 each. Also, 
shirts in stock at $12.00 and $18.00 per dozen. 

LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


Earl & Wilson’s make. 


SILK AND FANCY NECK-WEAR. 


Four-in-hand, Teck, Windsor, etc. 


IN BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Bathing Suits, Bathing Trunks, Flannel Shirts 
and Bilcuses, Jersey Waists, Gymnasium 
Sweaters, etc., etc. 





' 


‘THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


NOTICE club rates for WoMAN’'s JOUR- 
NAL with Business Woman's Journal. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington 8t. 





Ball players and athletes need Johnson’s Ano- 
dyne Liniment for bruises, lameness and cuts. 











Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market. 
Price 25c., 50c, and $1.00 a bottle. 

GOODWIN & 00., 38 Hanover Street, 
and leading druggists. 


REFINED FOOD C0, 


468 Parker Street, Roxbury, Mass., 
Near Huntington Ave. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 





the my! kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or peamnets powder. Sold only in cans. 

ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St. N.Y., 





Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. | 
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For the Womap’s Journal. 


ROUSE THEE! 


BY ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY. 





Rouse thee, idler! In this life 
There is much of toil and strife— 
Strife to vanquish sin and woe; 
Wilt thou, heedless, let days go 

By thee, precious days, wherein 
Thou couldst lessen grief and sin— 
Couldst do much to right the wrong, 
Souls now sad, to fill with song? 


Do not shrink from toil and pain— 
By them thou wilt doubtless gain 
Treasures priceless, gems more rare 
Than fine pearls and diamonds are. 
Light supernal, truth divine 

Then upon thy path will shine, 
Giving thee the power to win 
Many souls from grief and sin. 


Then arouse thee! Short is life— 
Short the time till toil and;strife 
Will give place to peace and rest; 
Short the time till thou art blest 
Far beyond thy present thought; 
And the deeds thy hands have wrought 
Will return, thy soul to bless 
With a tenfold happiness. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE SMALL, SWEET HOPE. 





BY ADELINE WHITNEY. 





Ah, long the storm; yet none the less, 
Hid from the utmost reach of ill, 
And singing in the wilderness, 
Some small, sweet hope waits blithely still. 
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DAILY BREAD. 





BY KATHARINE TYNAN 





Give us our daily bread, we say, 

And look no farther than to-day; 
And be to-morrow gray or gold, 
Or plentiful, or pinched with cold, 

Thine be to-morrow as to-day! 


Even as the small bird shall receive 
The food its mother gives, nor grieve 
Lest that to-morrow fail; so we, 

Lifting our lips and hearts to Thee, 
Trust Thee for all the days we live. 


Keep us within Thy heart that’s wide ; 
Thy love our nest in which we hide; 
Thy thought, the wing to fold us in 
All night till the new day begin,— 
The day for which Thou wilt provide. 
—Ave Maria. 
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IF I WERE YOU, 


BY GEORGE H. MURPHY. 
If I were you, I often say 
To those who seem to need advice, 
I'd always look before I leaped; 
I'd always think it over twice. 
And then I heave a troubled sigh— 
For, after all, I’m only I. 


I'd ne’er discuss, if I were you, 
The failings of my fellow-men; 
I'd think of all their virtues first, 
And scan my own shortcomings then. 
But though all this is good and true, 
€ am but 1; I am not you. 


If I were you, and half so vain, 
Amidst my folly I would pause 
To see how dull and light a fool 
I was myself. I don’t, because— 
And here I heave a pitying sigh— 
I am not you; I’m only I. 


If I were you, no selfish care 
Should chase my cheery smile away ; 
I'd scatter round me love and hope; 
I'd do a kindness every day. 
But here again I find it true 
That I am I, and you are you. 


I would not be so very quick 
To take offence, if I were you; 
I would respect myself, at least, 
Whatever others say or do. 
Alas! can no one tell me why 
I am not you, instead of I? 
—St. Nicholas. 
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THE SHELL OOMB. 


BY MARY KYLE DALLAS. 


Many years ago, in the good city of Edin- | 
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burgh, a girl and a youth of twenty sat | 
side by side on two chairs drawn close to | dropped in of an evening to chat of old 


a table on which burned a lamp with a 
green shade. 

He was carving a comb from a fine piece 
of tortoise shell; she, between intervals of 
noiseless weeping, was watching him. 

The room was in an upper flat of Edin. 
burgh, where people lived one above the 
other long before Americans learned to do 
so. It was tidy and well furnished, and 
there were plenty of books. In the place 
of honor stood the Bible, and Scott’s works 


and the poems of Burns and the writings | 


of the Ettrick Shepherd were to be seen on 
the low shelves. 
young woman rocked the cradle as she 
darned a stocking, and near her a big man 
with broad shoulders and red hair and 
beard was eating a dinner which had been 


kept warm ina yellow bowl. The young | 


people did not seem to heed their presence. 


Every now and then the girl nestled her | 


head against the youth’s shoulder, and he, 
without ceasing to work, rubbed his cheek 
against her hair. 

**It is done,” he said, ‘‘and the prettiest 
piece of work I ever finished! Keep it for 
my sake, lassie, until I come back again ; 
it’s all the present I’m like to give you.” 

‘*It’s a bonny one!” said she. 
a bonny comb! 
heather on it! 
poor girl like me got a comb like that. 
It’s worth two or three pound at the least.” 

“T had the bit of tortoise shell, and it’s 


| 


By the fire a matronly 


| 
| 


“Oh, it’s | 
Look at the tkistles and 
They'll wonder where a 


ust_ the work, Nannie,” said the youth; | noon, when Nannie, after a fashion she 


| wife and I may follow when you write 


| things to Nannie. 


| until I meet him in heaven.” 


‘and now the great folk have given up 
combs, why, poor folk will follow. You're 
not like to wear it; but for a token you'll 
look at it whiles, and say, ‘] looked at 
Jock when he was doing it,’ and you’ll 
know every stroke of the tool had love in | 
*O Jock!” cried the girl in a sudden pas- 
sion of grief. ‘**O Jock! I canna bear it, 
I just canna. Don’t go, Jock! Don’t, O 
Jock!” 

She sat down beside the table, threw her 
arms across it, hid her face in them, and 
sobbed wildly. The man who had been 
eating his dinner arose at this, and stepped 
out into the middle of the room, a great, 
red-bearded Hercules, with blacksmith | 
written all over him—her brother-in-law, | 
Donald McCoy. 

“f thought the lass had a bit more 
sense,” said he. “If Jock was willing to 
sit down and starve with the rest of the 
comb-makers that the quality taking to | 
hairpins has put out of work, she might 
have reason to bellow. But he is going | 
away to make a home for her in a new | 
country, where ivery man doesn’t follow | 
his father’s callin’ as sheep follow the one | 
the other. He'll have a farm in no time. | 
Comb-making is but a finniky trade, any- | 
how, for a big, strong lad. I’m glad I was 
not put to it. Change what may, folk 
must call on the blacksmith. Fashions 
can’t hurt him. And who knows but the 


how rich you and Jock are getting, and 
how fine it is over there in America?” 

But Nannie could only sob: “I don’t 
want Jock to go! I don’t want Jock to 
go and leave me!” 

Men think less of changing their dwel- 
ling places and beginning a new life than | 
women do. The new country, the farm, 
presented no attractions to Nannie. She 
preferred the old idea of the rooms behind | 
the comb-maker’s shop, among her old | 
friends in Edinburgh. But, alas! comb- 
making had ceased to be a trade by which 
a man could win his bread. 

Jock Embry sailed for America, and 
Nannie remained behind with her sister 
and brother-in-law. She waited for letters. 
One came that had been written on board 
the vessel on which Jock had sailed, and 
then no more—no more, nor any clew to 
him. . 

Nannie knew that he was true, and never | 
doubted him. 

‘Jock is dead; Jock Embry is dead,” 
she said, one day. The next she put a | 
black ribbon on her bonnet. She wore it 
when she crossed the ocean with her sis- 
ter’s family. The ruddy blacksmith had | 
saved enough to make a home in America, 
though there were three children by this 
time, and Nannie would not part from all 
she had in the world. She used to look | 
over the side of the steamer and think of | 
Jock, and how, no doubt, he looked into | 
the water and thought of her. If she | 
could but have known how he died, and | 
where, she thought she should have been | 
happier ; but she felt that that could never 
be. 

All Scottish folk believe a little in the 
supernatural, and she prayed often to see 
Jock’s spirit, but in vain. 

At last, her feet trod the shore that his 
had trodden, the earth where, no doubt, 
his grave was made. It seemed to Nannie 
as though she had come thither to find it. 

She was pretty, and yet young—not 
twenty-two—and in this new home of 
hers many an eye was caught by her fair | 
face. Her brother-in-law lingered in the 
city, loth to leave it, making every excuse 
to stay, and old friends turned up, as it 
seemed to Nannie, every day. They 





| 


times, and one and another said sweet | 
She cared for none of 


them. 

The winter was no time to go out West, | 
Donald the blacksmith said, so they spent 
itin New York. He worked at his trade, 
but taking plenty of holiday, and Aleck | 
Heath, from the old place, as big and 
brawny as Donald himself, was always at 
Nannie’s side. 

He was well-to-do for a mechanic; he 
was not ill looking; he was in love with 
her. Hoping to win her before Donald 
carried his women folk and bairns away, 
he did his courting briskly. He offered 
himself very plainly, once and twice and | 
thrice, comforted by Donald’s opinion | 
that girls said no when they meant yes, 
and that women were all idiots; but still 
Nannie refused him. 

‘TI canna marry you, Aleck,” she said, 
‘‘for my heart is in the grave with Jock; 
and I’ll never marry any man, but wait 





‘““The Bible tells you there is no marry- 
ing there,” said Aleck. 

‘‘Ay, but there is meeting,” Nannie an- 
swered. 

There was no need of telling him that if | 
she had never cared for any one else, she 
would not have liked him, or his way of | 
drinking too much whiskey, and coming | 
red-faced and hot-breathed to his wooing. 

He came thus on one Sabbath after- | 





| it in halves. 


| eried over it all night, and to every one 


| tional Commission to appoint or elect a 


| whom this resolution was introduced the 
| directors will not tell. 


| hibits. 
| the Palmer House, and emphatically de- 


had, had twisted all her braids about the 
comb Jock had carved for her. 

‘That is a pretty comb you wear,” said 
he—it was only an excuse to put out his 
hand and touch her lovely hair. ‘A fine 
comb,” said he. ‘*Let me look at it.” 

He was fingering it as it sat among her 
braids, and to be rid of him she took it 
out. 

“It is the last gift my poor Jock gave 
me, Aleck,” she said. ‘‘He carved it. 
See the fine work upon it. He was cun- 
ning at his trade.” 

Aleck held the comb in his hand as she 
spoke, and in his intoxicated condition 
Jock’s name enraged him. 

‘**To the deuce with Jock and his carv- | 
ing!” said he, and tossed the comb upon | 
the table violently. 

Nannie uttered a cry. 


He had broken 


Aleck was not sober enough to care for 
the mischief he had done; but Nannie 


who came her sister told the story of how 
Aleck, in his tipsy jealousy, had broken 
‘*Nannie’s braw comb, and it a token of 
her sweetheart.” 

At last one said to her: 

‘*She can getit mended. There's a man 
I know of—a cripple—that does such 
work, and he mends anything made of 
shell or ivory, and he does it well.” 

And then Nannie, with a little hope in 
her heart, took her poor comb and sought 
out the shop. 

It was toward sunset when she reached 
it, and entered a tiny corner shop cut 
from a larger one by a thrifty shoemaker, 
that he might profit by leasing it; and be- 
hind the counter sat a man at work, with 
a puir of crutches leaning against his 
chair. 

Nannie stood and watched his delicate 
manipulation of a broken fan for some 
time before she spoke. It reminded her 
of Jock's way of handling things. At 
last she uttered a soft “If you please,” 
and he turned. He looked at her, and she | 
at him. 

“God be good to us!’ she gasped. ‘It 
is Jock’s wraith, or I’m beside myself!” 

Then he arose. 

‘Na, Nannie, not my wraith, but just | 
all there is left of me, my lass,” he said. | 

**You were living, then, and cared no 
more for me,” she cried, ‘“‘the while I 
mourned you!” 

‘I could not come back and hold you to 
your promise to a strong man,” he said. 
‘*‘When the accident happened that laid me 
on a hospital bed and made me rise up a 
cripple, I said: ‘I will never see her 
again. I could not give her up if I did. 
If she thinks me dead, she'll mourn me 
and forget me, and marry a better man.’” 

‘*You were cruel,” said Nannie. ‘Oh, 
Jock, what difference could a hurt make 
to the woman that loved you, but to make 
her love you better?” 

She held out her hands to him, and he 
clasped her in his arms. 

And so, when Donald took his wife to 
the far Western farm, Nannie stayed be- 
hind. She had married Jock, and was the 
happiest little wife in all the world.— 
Fireside Companion. 
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WOMEN AND THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

There seems to have been a misunder- 
standing ubout the ‘‘woman question” 
that has arisen in connection with the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. 

A month ago the executive commit- 
tee of the Board of Directors decided to 
take no action recognizing any body of 
women until the National Commission had 
been organized, because the law states ex- 
pressly that it shall be the duty of the Na- | 








board of women managers. But last week, 
when the executive committee met again, 
a resolution was introduced which, had it 
been adopted, would have bound the direc- 
tors to recommend to the National Com- 
mission on its organization the members 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, which has 
rooms above the World’s Fair headquar- 
ters in the Adams Express Building. By 


‘*We have no right to recognize the 
Women’s Auxiliary,’’ said one of the 
World’s Fair officials to a reporter of the 
Chicago Herald. ‘*The law does not give 
us that power. The National Commission 
have the power, and we shall interfere in 
none of their plans. The Women’s Aux- 
iliary, while we are anxious to encourage | 
them, occupy exactly the same relation to | 
us as do these State associations. They 
are volunteer organizations, and all formed | 
for good purposes, but we have no right 
to recognize them. So we merely decided | 
to take no action in the matter.” 

The members of the Queen Isabella As- 
sociation felt somewhat indignant that the | 
public should be underthe impression that | 
they had sought official recognition from 
the Board of Directors of the World’s 
Fair and that they desire to control ex- | 
They held a meeting on June 5 at | 





nied all such statements. They said there | 
had been no communication whatever with 
the board. Dr. Frances Dickinson said toa 
reporter: ‘‘We never asked for recogni- 


| tion nor for recommendation to the Na- 
| tional Commissioners as the women to be 


appointed on the Board of Lady Managers. | 
We should consider such an act presumptu- ‘ 





a 


ous. As I understand it, the Board of Lady 
Managers is t» be appointed by the Na- | 
tional Commissioners. It isto be national 
in its scope and character, and ought not 
to be local. This is not a Chicago fair, 
but a World’s Fair, and every State should 
be represented. All we want to do isto | 
exhibit a statue of Queen Isabella, which | 
Miss Hosmer there is making (the sweet | 


and kindly-faced artist could be seen sit- | 
ting far across the parlors), and erect a 
club-house, where we can entertain our 
friends and have our meetings. ‘That is 
all we wish to do, and all we shall ask for 
will be space.” Mrs. C. V. Waite and | 
Mrs. Corinne S. Brown agreed in say- | 
ing that their only request would be for 
space for this purpose. As the Associa- | 
tion expected to bring 100,000 members to 
the fair, and az this would mean so much 
gate money, they had no doubt their re- 
quest would be courteously received. The 
meeting passed the following resolutions 
unanimously : 


Whereas, the Act of Congress ‘‘to provide for cel- 
ebrating the 400th anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus, by holding an 
international exhibition in the city of Chicago” 
has established for this exhibition a management 
known as the World’s Columbian Commission, | 
national in character, consisting of ‘“‘two com- 
missioners from each State and Territory and 
from the District of Columbia, and eight com- 
missioners at large”; and 

Whereas, by the same act, ‘Said commission is 
authorized and required to appoint a board of 
lady managers of such number and to perform 
such duties as may be prescribed by said com- 
mission’’; be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Queen 
Isabella Association that the board of lady man- 
agers appointed by the World’s Columbian Com- 
mission should be national in character, and con- 
sist of not less than one lady manager frum each | 
State and Territory and from the District of Co- 
lumbia, and four lady managers-at-large ; and 

Resolved, That the women of the several States 
should take immediate “y= toward making an 
organized effort to send to the World’s Columbian 
Commission the names of persons to serve on the 
board of lady managers. 

The ladies also thought it desirable that 
the Board of Lady Managers should meet 
within thirty days after their appointment, 
to elect officers and to decide whether the 
women of the country desire a separate 
exhibit of industries, providing the com- 
mission does not rule out a sex-distinction 
in the order of display. 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH COOK’S TICKETS. 


MERAN, SUDTIROL, AUSTRIA, ) 
May 3, 1890. 5 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

In the JOURNAL of March 8, Mr. George 
Eade, manager for Mesars. hos. Cook & 
Son, denies my statement that ‘we paid 
thirty dollars more in consequence of buy- 
ing tickets of Cook.” He asserts that 
this ‘‘is probably altogether untrue,” and 
calculated to do their ‘business a serious | 
injury,” and that he ‘‘cannot conceive 
what has induced your correspondent to 
make this statement.” 

As I was induced to make this statement | 
by a desire to act on the principle of the 
Golden Rule toward Messrs. Cook, my | 
friends and the travelling public, and as, 
if I am not so doing, I would rejoice to be | 
set right, may I ask space for the follow- 
ing, for which [ take the responsibility, 
and put none of it upon the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL: 

In June (26th as my memory serves) 
1876, I bought two first-class tickets on 
the Red Star Line for $150 at the office of 
Messrs. Cook, near City Hall, New York. 
The agent assured me that the price was 
the same as that demanded by the steam- 
ship company. He urged me to pay fifty 
dollars more in order to secure the cabin 
to ourselves, otherwise there might be two 
other passengers put in with us, which | 
would be very disagreeable, especially as | 
I was sick. He represented this as so | 
probable that I should certainly have paid | 
the additional fifty, had I not failed at the | 
last moment (so to speak) to receive the 
principal sum of money on which I relied | 
to commence my journey. Arrived on the 
steamer, I asked an officer of the boat | 
whether there would be more than two in 
my cabin. He seemed surprised, and an- 
swered: ‘‘No. We sometimes put in three, 
generally a party who prefer it.” 

‘“*Why, you sometimes put in four.” 

“Oh, no!” 

Then I told him what Messrs. Cook had 
said. He laughed, and replied: ‘*Well, 
perhaps we do, if Cook says so, but I don’t 
remember it.” 

The vessel was said to be the best of the 
line. It was very fine indeed, and well | 
conducted in every respect. I can praise 
it without stint. In the former article I | 
ought not, perhaps, to have said that we 
could just as well have come on the other 
line, because I really did not know, only 
judged so from hearing the other line com- 
mended. Our cabin was the last and most | 
undesirable of the first-class cabins—the | 
second class commencing next to ours. In | 
the course of the voyage, I accidentally dis- 
covered that several of the first-class pas- | 
sengers had paid but sixty dollars each 
for their tickets, and had bought them of 
the company, at the company’s regular 
price. The president of the steamship 
company was one of the passengers—Pres- 
ident Wright was his name, if I remember 
correctly—a most genial gentleman, pop- 
ular with all, and whose presence added 
greatly to the pleasure of our trip. I 
stated this matter to him. He advised me 
to write to the company asking their 
price, then to send their reply to Messrs. 


| **They are all right. 
| fault. 
| get no satisfaction. 


another point in my last letter. 








Cook and recover the thirty dollars over- 
paid. This I intended to do, but was sick, 
and continued year by year too ill to do 
more than the work by which I met my 
expenses. 

Now, owing to the imperfections of hu- 
man nature, any business firm may have 


| an agent who, through mistake or igno- 


rance, or wilfully, overcharges. As I did 
not give Messrs. Cook an opportunity to 
explain (if possible) or refund, I did not 
mention the circumstance. However, I 
bought no more tickets of them until leav- 


| ing Algiers, when, concluding that the 


thirty dollars was the fault of a single 
agent, and that the firm would have recti- 


| fled it had I applied, I purchased a ticket 


of the Algiers agent from there to Tunis 
by rail, and from there to Palermo by 
water, under his representation that it in- 
volved the shortest amount of water travel 
possible. This was a most important 
point to me, which I made entirely clear 
to the agent, and he gave me the most pos- 
itive assurances. I found, however, that 
the first stop of the vessel was at Marsala, 
saving hours of water travel (I believe a 
whole night). I left the vessel at Marsala 
with a very large number of the passen- 
gers, and we went by rail to Palermo. 
Messrs. Cook have no connection with the 


| railroad from Marsala to Palermo, hence 


the agent’s motive for selling the other 
ticket. 

_ In conversation with the American con- 
sul at Palermo, I mentioned the incident. 
He said it was only one of a number of 


| complaints he was hearing, and advised 


me to write to Messrs. Cook at London. 
Their agents are at 
Persons write to the agents and 
The sums are small, 
and they let them go. But these things 
influence persons against Cook, while he 
is not really to blame.”’ Dr. Carroll and 
his assistant kindly looked up the amount, 
and stated it to be 18fes. 55. 

I acted on this advice, writing the firm 
from Miihlbach, not for the sake of recov- 
ering the 18fces. 55 (a sum less than $4), 
but in obedience to the Golden Rule. A 
long correspondence ensued, in which 
they declined to do anything. I can fur- 
nish this correspondence to Mr. Eade; 
also, from a trunk now stored in Paris, 


!can give exact date of ocean voyage, 


names of passengers, etc. 

As I mentioned in the correspondence 
that this was the second time I had lost 
money by purchasing their tickets, and 
they made no inquiry in regard to the first 


| time, I felt free to say what I did in my 


previous article. Was I wrong? I have 


_ shown this correspondence to persons in- 


tending to purchase tickets, not for the 
sake of ‘‘injuring the business” of the 
firm. Butis not my duty toward Messrs. 


| Cook performed, and have 1 not now a 


duty toward my friends and the public? 
I admit that it is a troublesome matter to 
live right in this world, and much easier 
to “let small sums go.” 

In connection with the above, and in 


, justice to the regular ticket offices, permit 


me to state that once in Italy, when buy- 
ing such a ticket, by some mistake I was 
overcharged. But on returning to the 
office the sum was refunded to me, except 
that I was asked ten centimes (two cents!) 
for something,—I believe for the paper on 
which the correction was written. 

I would very much like to have this 
matter of ‘‘Cook’s tickets” cleared up for 
my own satisfaction, having recently 
heard something very good of Mr. Thomas 
Cook. It hurts my feelings to think ill of 
a man who has “travelled 24,000 miles 
straight off without a headache, and who, 
among the icy heights of the Himalayas 
and the burning sands of Africa, used 
no stronger beverage than a cup of 
tea.” Such a man ought to be clear- 
headed enough to see the right in a mat- 
ter, and conscientious enough to rectify 
anerror. So,if good Mr. Eade will ex- 
plain the facts I have related, and if it is 
wrong for me to mention them will show 
me how I can better act on the principle 
of Christian love for all, he will receive 
my hearty gratitude. 

In closing, allow me one correction op 
By no 
means would I make a comparison be- 


| tween Switzerland and Tirol to the detri- 


ment of the former. When I read the ar- 
ticle in print, I was myself amazed at the 
sound of that paragraph. What was said 
was true, but the comparison and implica- 
tion were not fair. Certainly Switzerland, 


| in many respects, especially in her gov- 
| ernment, laws and people (and these have 


much to do with a year’s residence in a 


| country), compares to-day, as in history, 


anything but unfavorably with Austria. 
Since writing that letter, I have learned 
something so strange of the Tirolese laws, 
as to be utterly incredible to an American. 
It inclines me to take back much that the 


| last letter contained, and in its place to 


say to our people, Stay at home if you can. 
You have the best country in the world. 


| Or, if you do come abroad, use your influ- 


ence to Americanize the rest of the world. 
VIVIEN BOGARDUS. 
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PRESTER FOR KVINDENS STEMMERET. 


Udtalelse: af Preester i forskjellige sekter 
til Ganst for Kvindens Stemmeret er bleven 
samlet af Edward M. Winston fra Madison, 
Wis., som folger: 


Det er en Fornermelse mod intelligente 
Kvinder at negte Kjounet den storste Ret 
tighedi en Republik, medens man giver den 
til enhver dum, uvidende Mand. Den vilde 
uddanne Kvinden og mere end nogen Preedi- 
ken gjore en Ende paa Sladderen og det 
tomme Selskabsliv, ved at hun derved bley 
optagen af vigtigere Ting. 

Rev. HEBER NEWTON, 
( Protestantisk Episcopal.) 


Netop de bedste Kvinder i Wyoming Ter- 
ritory stemmer. Og da de i Almindelighed 
stemmer paa den rette Side i ethvert Sporgs- 
maal, saa hidrerer de Legne, der fortelles 
for at skade dem fra Mend af den lavere 
Slags, fra overvandne Demagoger, skuffede 
Strikere og de veerste Slags Politikkere, der 
hader Majoriteten af kvinder, paa Grund 
af deres rene Liv og uafhengige Stemme- 
givning. REV. B. F. Craky, 

(Presiderende _Eldste i Methodist Kirken.) 


Jeg synes denne Beviegelse er rigtig, ikke 
saa mneget for hvad den er i sig selv, som 
for hvad den bevirker; den bidrager til at 
heeve Slegten, den fremstiller en hoiere 
Civilisation, den foreger Magten af de Ting, 
der stiler henimod Retferdighed. 

trv. CHARLES F. THWING, 
( Congregational.) 


Af hele mit Hjerte slutter jeg mig til 
Beviegelsen for Kvindens Stemmeret; jag 
har altid gjort det og haaber jeg altid skal. 

Rev. ROBERT COLLYER, 
( Unitarian.) 


Moderen er den Hjernesten, som vore na- 
tionale Bygningsmeend har forskudt. Hvis 
Miend skal beklede alle Embeder, bor Kvin- 
der udfore al Stemmegivning. 

Rev. A. J. Brockway. 


Jeg foler mig idetmindste forpligtet til at 
tage mit Standpunkt og vise min Sympati 
for den wdle Sag. Jeg kom her, for at for- 
svare en Sag af sand kristelig Interesse, og 
en af de storste, der kan beskjetige et 
Samfunds Fornuft og Tanke. 

Rev. JoHN T. SARGENT, 
( Unitarian.) 

Med hvilken Ret, undtagen Magtens, kan 
Meend, der kalder sig Republikanere og 
kristne, nwute Kvinder Rettigheder, som de 
sely vilde do for at opnaa og beholde ? 

Rev. WILLIAM CHANNING, 
(Unitarian. 


Amerikas Frelse afhenger nest Gud af 
Amerikas Kyinder. Det er netop fordi 
jeg onsker at vedligeholde den mrefulde 
Fortid, at jeg stiller mig paa Platformen for 
Kvindens Stemmeret. 

EV. GEO. W. BOARDMAN, 
( Baptist.) 


Jeg forsvarer Kvindens Stemmeret. 
Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks, 
Protestantisk Episcopal.) 


Kvinderne er ligesaa gode Hustruer, 
Madre, Sostre og Dotre som for, og ligesaa 
gode Stemmere som Mrendene. Deres Stem- 
megivning fremkalder ingen Ubehagelig- 
heder i Familierne, det jeg ved af. (Chey- 
enne, Wyoming Territory.) 

Rey. W. A. Moore, 
(Methodist Episkopat.) 


Ingen kan sige at Kvindens Stemmeret 
har havt nogen slet Virkning i vort Terri- 
torium. Jeg har aldrig hert om nogen 
Kvinde, der betragtede Stemmeretten som 
en tung eller knusende Byrde, Kvyinderne 
synes at glede sig over Anledningen til at 
kunne faa Stemme. Jeg kjender intet Til- 
fwlde, hvor Kvindens Stemmeret har fort til 
huslig Ulykke. Nogle Kvinder Stemmer 
med og andre mod sine Mend. Efter hvad 
jeg kan forstaa, lader ikke Kvinder sig lede 
af Demagoger lettere end Meend. De har 
ikke tabt noget i Agtelse og Veerdighed ved 
at benvtte Stemmeretten; og de er fuld- 
steendig ligesaa intelligente og uafhengige 
som Mend i Udevelsen af denne Ret. 
‘Laramie, Wyoming Territory.) 

Rev. J. H. BURuISON, 
( Presbyterian.) 


Det, at vere Kvinde og Moder, vil engang 
blive Argumenter for Stemmeret, ligesom 
at vere Mand og Fader er det nu; og man 
vil foragte dem, hvis ‘‘Renhed” hindrer 
demi at udfere denne Pligt saavelsom den 
Mandfolkeagtighed, der vil udelukke Kvin- 
den fra en Ret, fordi hun er Kvinde, 

Rev. Wm. C. GANNETT, 
(Unitarian. 

Saa er der Sporsmaalet om Kvindeis 
Stemmeret. Experimentet vil blive gjort, 
hvad end vore Theorier og Fordomme kan 
vere. Kvinderne er den mest religiose, den 
mest moralske og den mest wdruelige Del 
af det amerikanske Folk og det er vanskelig 
at forstaa, hvorfor deres Indflydelse paa det 
offentlige Liv frygtes, 

BisHoP SPALDING, 
(Romersk Katoisk. 


Dette Spergsmaal om Kvindens Stemme- 
ret eret af vor Tids store breendende Spoergs- 
Det er heller ikke leenger en blot og 
bar Theori. Den er blevet provet under de 
mest forskjellige Tilstande. I den gamle 
Verdens smaa Monarkier, i denne Republiks 
udstrakte nye Territorier og hvorsomhelst, 
den har veeret provet, har den vist sig at 
virke med overordentlig Held. 

Rev. JAMES K. APPLEBEE, 
(Unitarian.) 


maal. 


Vi M 21d er kun halvt frigjorte, vor ene 
Haand er bunden bag vor Rygs saa lenge 
som vi ikke fuldsteendig frigjor Kvinderne. 

REV. C, A. BARTOL, 
( Unitarian.) 


Dersom Kvinden er et Menneske, bor hun 
have baade Rettigheder og Pligter. I kan 
ikke gjore Fordring paa en eneste Rettighed 
for Manden, som I ikke yder Kvinden. Vi 
stemmer, for at veelge vore Embedsmend 
og teenker, naar vi velger dem, at vi vil have 
Embedsmeend, der respekterer vore Rettig- 
heder og Principer. Og, da Kvinden er et 
Menneske og har Rettigheder, har hun 
ogsaa Ret til at varetage disse. 

b Rev. Dr. DuRYEA, 
(Cangregational.) 


Saa har vi Lincoln's store Frase, der forst 
var Theodore Parkers: ‘* Regjering af 
Folket, for Folket, ved Folket.” Det kan 
neppe negtes, at Kvinder er Folk, i Lighed 
med Meend, og hvis de er, saa har vi ikke 
Regjering ved Fo.ket for de agsaa bliver 
politisk tri. Men jeg tror, der er en storre 
Grund end denne for Kvindens Frigjorelse, 
og det er, at Udevelse af politiske Rettig- 
heder i sig selv er opdragende, 

Rev. Joun W. CHADWIick, 
(Unitarian. ) 


Jeg kom til denne By (Laramie, Wyoming 
Territory) for et Aar siden, som Modstander 


af Kvindens Stemmeret, men er bleven 
fuldsteendig omvendt. 
Rev. W. C. HARVEY, 
( Baptist. ) 


Jeg anser denne Beviegelse for Summen 
og Kronen af alle vore moralske Fore- 
social Frihed, aldrig mulig for nu, og iseerde- 
leshed gleder det mig, at vi tilsidst tvinges 
tilat forstaa, at Retfeerdighed mod kvinden 
simpelthen er Barmhjertighed mod os selv. 

REV. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
( Unitarian.) 


Hele denne Sag synes jeg indesluttes i 
den simple Kjendsgjerning at Mand 
Kvinde, fra forstaf skabte til at vere Medar- 
beidere og Kammerater, i alle Livets An- 
liggender burde staa Side ved Side og 
arbeide Haand i Haand. 

REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, 
( Unitarian.) 


a 
Ox 


I Januar 1867 dannedes en Kommite i 
London, England, for at indgive et Forslag 
om at give ugivte Kvinder og Enker politisk 
Rettighed. Paa Listen findes selv Navne 
som Decanus af Canterbury, og Rey. W. 
L. Clays, (Prot. Epis.) 

Paa Petitionen moder man ogsaa folgende 
Presters Navne: 

EF. A. Abbot, Medlem af St. John’s College, 
og Leerer ved Trinity College ( Prot. Ep.), R. 
Burn (Prot. Ep.), Newman Hall (Cong.), 
Arthur Holmes, Medlem og Lector ved 
Clare College, Cambridge (Prot. Ep.), James 
Martineau (Unit.), John James Taylor 
(ULnit.), John Venno, Medilem og Lector af 
Canis College, Cambridge (Prot. Ep.), T. 
Webster, Cambridge Universitet (Prot. Ep.), 
J. Wostenholm, Medlem og Lector ved 
Christ’s College, Cambridge (Prot. Ep.). 
| Ved et Mode i Birmingham, England, i 
1868, for at sikkre at Forslaget skulde gaa 
igjennem, presiderede Archidiakonen Sand- 
ford, 

Et sympatiserende Brey fra selve Biskop- 
pen af Exeter (Prot, Ep.), estes ved et 
Mode i Exeter, England, i Marts, 1870; og 
et lignende Brey fra Canon O'Sullivan (Prot. 
Ep.). 

Rev. W. Drew i Wigan, England, foreslog 
i 1871 en Resolution, ** At da Udelukkelse 
af Kvinder, ellers lovlig skikkede, fra at 
stemme ved Val¢ af Parliamentsmed- 
lemmer, er uretfeerdig i Principet og uhen- 
sigtsmeessig i Praksis, er dette Mode af den 
Mening, at Stemmeretien bor tilstaaes dem 





paa samme Betingelser, som den gives 
Mend.” 

En lignende Resolution understettedes 
paa samme Tid og Sted af Rev. Philip 


Haines. 


Ved at negte Kvinderne Stemmeret, synes 


jeg, vi gjor dem til Politikere af veerste 
Slags. Vi retferdiggjor Beskyldningerne 


mod dem om at handle efter Luner i Volgd 
af Kandidater; vi opmuntrer de Misbrug til 
hvilke slige Beskyldninger leder. Om Legis- 
laturen derimod tillod Kvinden at odove 
Stemmeretten, tror jeg at dette gradvis vilde 
hieve Tonen over hele Landet ved at heve 
Tonen blandt dem, som ofte til sin egen 
Skade styrer dets Styrelse. 
REV. FRED’K DENISON MAURICE, 
Prof. i King’s College, London (ProtJEp.) 


Gjennemforelsen af kvindens St»-mmeret 
vilde blive en Velsignelse for mine Lands- 
mend; thi Kvindens Underordnethed og 
Underkastelse har veret lert, troet og 
praktiseret mere mellem dem end mellem 
mange andre Nationer. Byrden af Kjokken- 
arbeidets og andet Husstel har veeret hopet 
paa hende, og dermed Greendsen sat for 
hendes Virkefelt. Hvis Kvinden nu fik lige 
Rettigheder med Manden, vilde ikke alene 
hendes Verdighed reises, men Aanden i det 
hele Husliv vilde loftes og foreedles, og den 
Skegt, som voksede op i denne friskere Luft, 
vilde blive ganske anderledes interesseret i 
alle aandelige Spergsmaal, end nu er Til- 
feldet. KhISTOFER JANSON, 





Skandinavisk Unitarisk Prest. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘*How are you getting on with your new 
house?” ‘I have had to tear it all down.” 
‘*What was the matter?” ‘{t wasn’t built 
the way my friends wanted it.” 


Some mischievous wags one night pulled 
down a turner’s sign and put it over a law- 
yer’s door. In the morning passers-by 
read, ‘‘All sorts of turning and twisting 
done here.” 


There are some people who are so pleas- 
ant when they are absent that one can 
almost forgive them for being so unbear- 
able when they are present.— Boston Tran- 
script. 





Grandma—I should like to know if that + 


slip I set out four weeks ago has rooted. 


| Little Bessie—No, grandma, it hasn’t got a 


| root. 





| process of construction. 


I’ve pulled it up every day and 
looked. 


Bishop Walker has hit upon a striking 
name for his cathedral car, which is in 
He calls it the 
‘Roaming Catholic Cathedral.” — Living 
Church. 


“Can you forgive me and love me still,” 
said the new-made bride, ‘‘when I confess 
that my teeth are artificial?” ‘Thank 
goodness!” cried the groom, as he snatched 
oft his wig, ‘‘now I can cool my head!” 


Diner—Here, waiter! what in creation 
have you given me? [ called for tripe; 
but this is the stringiest stuff I ever en- 
countered. Waiter (after critical examina- 
tion)—Just as I expected. That cook of 
ours is awfully near-sighted, and, instead 
of honeycomb tripe, he’s served up a piece 
of Turkish towel. Perhaps you'd like 
something else.—Boston Transcript. 


tagender, for en Erklwring af fuldstendig | 
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HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 















PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE 
own in the United States. 


Infants, 


within a waist. 


One good Agent wanted for every City and 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


THIS WAIST isa ‘ect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a 
In the Open Back Soft 
icular attention to the physical pro; 
' the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


rfect bust support is provided 
aiste, as made for m and 
rtions and requirements of 






PRICES. 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.............++++. $1.75 
« @i, ** sa « Bone Front only........ seeee 2.00 
« 03, “* Laced Bac , Boned Front and Back.. 2.25 
“ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones 1.50 
« ¢@i, « es * Boned. 1.75 
* 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones. 75 
o. Geer CO  (peenees cnscesscesecsocece - 95 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


OMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Address 





A. M. DAM, M. D. 


405 Columbus Avenue, 


OFFICE HOURS: 


From 1 to 6 P. M. 


Monday and Saturday Evenings from 6 to 8. 


No Patients seen Friday. 


Sundays from 11 A. M.to2P. M. 
No Patients seen any Evening except as above. 


Boston, Mass. 





KNITTED 


scarce 


KNITTED 


softness. 


KNITTED 
N he best 


KNITTE 


Have 


KNITT 


becomes displaced or “caked.” 


any du 


KNITTED FILL 


e use 


en test 


always receive 


ses to sett 


Fite iting is 


placed or bunchy. 


LED CHURCH 


Fi 


in the world. 


as life- 


emain elas 
D WATER-PROOF 

reservers, and are to b 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


FILLING FOR HOR 


FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


f. 


four years; protects t 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


CARGET LINING. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
st ri eon the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 
.KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 
ATTRESSE 
SE: 


n one whole 


AND 


E,AND, STEAM, RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FUR 


ghest commendation 


D MATTRESS PADS. 


PILL 


or piece; 


FIL 

c and keep their shape. 
ATTRES 

AT IRS 


A 


For hospital and domestic purposes. 


om a!l who have used them. 


In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 

Inquire for these goods at ali first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 


WS AND BOLSTERS. 


Of spongy 
ways in order, an fy 


no part can become d 
FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
ES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 


n in an emergency. e mattresses also 


ITURE. 


These, and all of our goods, have 








Plenty of 





good dividends and rapi 


C. B. KNIGH 
A. A. SAFFORD 
C. ANTHONY TUELL 
Ex-Gov. A. H. COLQUITT 


For particulars address 


THE DEMOREST HOME, MINING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Demorest, Georgia, 
Or 282 Washington Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. | 


HEALTH, 
BUSINESS ADVANTACES, 
MORALITY, EDUCATION. 


LARGE PROFITS for early Investors in Stock or Lots in 


DEMOREST, 


In the Healthy Highlands of Northeast Georgia. 


) FINE IRON ORE. 
| PINE AND HARD-WUUD TIMBER. 
| 


’ WATER POWERS. 
FINE SPRINGS, 


SECURE HOMES FOR WOMEN. | 





) BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. 


SALOONS AND KINDRED VICES FOREVER EXCLUDED 


by a rigid clause in every deed. The managers of the company engaged in developing the natural resources 
of Demorest are making a vigorous effort to secure e 
hence the anti-suffrage press has called Demorest “*A Woman's Town.” 

will always be a most desirable place for residence, and the certainty of a rapid growth and development 
makes its stock and lots safe, secure, and very profitable investments, 
VASTLY INCREASE in value in twelve months. 
Stock of the Compaer, par value $25 per share, now selling at 32 per cent., or $8.00 per share, will pay 

idly advance to par, making very large profits on investments made now. 


BOARD OF 


J. 8. HARPER, Vice-President... 
FRANK J. SIBLEY, Secretary . 
T, Treasurer....... 





equal suffrage for women in municipal affairs, and 


DIRECTORS: 


Yellow-Fever impossible. 
Malaria unknown. 
; Asthma always cured. 
Bronchial and Pulmonary 
Diseases always relieved. 


Demorest is, and 


Lots $160 to $300 now will 


199 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


~| WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwARTHMORE, Pa. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive unds, buildings 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For fall 
particulars address 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., Acting President. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Penusylvania, 
| N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ pane course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prao- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa. 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in 
tember and continues | ty a weeks. Thoro 

and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 


Throop Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didacth 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 














FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures........++++« essere 00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance........+++++> eccvcccece 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....-.-.+++5 eoee 5.00 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee.......secseeces sovveee seceee 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist; endin 
1889. Three gue graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DgAn, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


. DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 

Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARR. ’ 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a ae analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 





May, 

















days. Take elevator. 
For the Relief and Cure o& 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than, 
Pl LLS sugar pellets, 
BROWN &CO.’S The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND*« 
WINE OF coc A NERVE TONIC and! 
stimulant. #1 a bottle 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston.- 
When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them —s again, 
e the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure. Send at 
libleremedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
H. G. ROOT, ME. 183 Peari St., N.Y. 
ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLS cure 
all Blood Diseases. Constipation i 


KCEN i Cc Liver Complaints, Bilious-. 
25 Cents a Box. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
I mean aradical cure. I have mad 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 
and Biliousness, 








BOSTON STORAGE WAEEEOUSE, 


West Chester Park and Westland Ave. 


The patrons of the Boston Storage Warehouse and 
the public are notified that in addition to the facilities 
which have been furnished for the storage of household 
furniture and other articles, there have recently been 
completed several large fire and burglar proof vaults 
for the safe keeping of SILVERWARE, Costly 
Goods and other valuables. People going abroad or 
into the country are invited to ‘avail themselves of the 
advantages thus offered for the security of their effects, 
For rates, opply at office on Westland Avenue, corner 
West Chester Park. 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268. 











eeecccccccsccccccccess Sardinia, Ind. 
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ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Woight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking FRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—“‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably." — 
Send Postal Note for 7% cents to THE TRILE. 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 
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‘body wants to see Miss Anthony, and 
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” Canton, 8. D., JUNE 14, 1890, “| “Se @amar Mass., JUNE 12, 1890. EVEREDT; JUNE 18-4 lawn party in | 
Woman's Journal : Editors Woman’ rnab? connection with the annual meeting was 
We are such busy workers, that. we ga “Yesteértiay I so good an incident re- oar Jute 9. Poking es phen wag —_ 


no time to send you letters as we h 

when. we began this campaign. Conven: 
tion’ fdllows ‘convention (this being our 
fourteenth), two and three each week, in 
such rapid succesgion that weare no sooner 
out of one than wé find ourselves going 
into another with the same enthusiasm and 
energy. We have grand meetings. Every- 


every one does who gets to the meetings 
in time or can find standing room or gaze 
at her from the windows. I call them our 
boxes, for often a patient audience stands 
outside in the winds of Dakota to hear 
her. And they hear something worth all 
the distance they have travelled, for Miss 
Anthony never spoke as she does to-day. | 
I shall breathe freely when November 
comes and she isssafely back at the Riggs 





House in Washington, for the work she is 
doing is marvellous. My pen can not tell 
you, of it, but my voice will when I get 
home. She is busy each moment, going 
to bed at midnight, and awake and at 
work in the early morning, never in her 
dreams forgetting this campaign. Some- 
times when I am with her, my mind will 
go to the dear ones I have left in the East; 
but Miss Anthony looks at me as if she 
knew where my soul is travelling, and I 
fairly jump to think I have been guilty of | 
forgetting Dakota and her daughters for 
one moment. At the close of each meet- 
ing, we pin on the yellow ribbon to a large 
number of converts, amid inspiring music 
and great enthusiasm. 

We were at Elk Point Friday and Satur- 
day of last week. There we found Rev. 
J. V. Hines, or, as every one calls him, 
‘*Father” Hines. He is eighty-five years 
old, but possesses as much vigor as though 
he had just’ reached his majority. He is | 
beloved by the entire community, and 
well he may be, for he ministers to the | 
wants of all. All through the snows of 
winter he walks nearly a mile before day- 
light to his church, and builds the fires. 
He is the rector of the Episcopal Church 
of Elk Point, having built it up in the last | 
ten years. No towering cathedral ever 
looked so inviting to me as his little church 
last Sunday morning, filled with flowers | 
and flooded with the June sunlight. The | 
rector rang the bell, while the birds in the 
belfry seemed to burst their little throats 
for very joy. ‘Then, going before his peo- 
ple, he read the service with much pathos, 
and preached with great power. He is | 
known to many of your readers. Mr. 
Hines was one of the early helpers of Mr. 
Garrison, from the beginuing of the anti- | 
slavery movement, about 1832. For years | 

| 
| 





he was the president of the Young Men’s 
Anti-Slavery Society in Boston. He in- 
troduced George Thompson to his first 
American audience, and stood by him in 
all his persecution. In the darkest times | 
of the movement, Mr. Hines did not flinch. 
On the day of the Boston mob, he opened 
the hall in Washington Street for a meet- | 
ing of the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society. 
Mr. Thompson was expected to speak, but 
his friends did not deem it prudent, and 
the dauntless William Lloyd Garrison took 
his place. The rope that was thrown 
over Mr. Garrison’s head stands now as 
his crown glittering with diadems. 
When in England in 1845.46 as a mem- 
ber of the World’s Alliance, Mr. Hines | 
stood up against the admission of house- 
holders as members of that body, and 
the motion prevailed. Mr. Hines, in con- 
nection with his pastoral work, has 
always had a good word for the reforms 
of his times, during the last sixty years. 
We find him to-day helping in the present 
struggle to give the ballot to the women 
of this State. He was elected vice-presi- 
dent at large for Union County at our con- 
vention in his city. I spent Sunday in his 
beautiful home, and we talked of many 
things. “Did you know Lucy Stone?” I 
asked. ‘‘I guess I did,” he answered. 
‘She is one of the best and most brilliant 
women that ever lived.” Then he told 
me many things of her and of her works in 
those early days, that follow her and will 
meet her when she shall put on immor- 
tality. 

We need funds to carry on the work 
here, and we hope the friends of freedom 
will do everything they can to provide 
means that the battle may go on to vic- 
tory. Liberal contributions have been 
made, but they are small in comparison 
with the vastness of the State and the 
labor to be accomplished. While Miss 
Anthony is giving her very life here asa 
labor of love for a great principle, let the 
land see to it that she is sustained finan- 
cially, so that her bruin and heart will not 
be troubled. This is a glorious country, 
with its broad prairies and boundless | 
acres. Let us all do our work so well, 
per corto gs eigen those who have 
wn the fourth of next No- 
State:shall crown the 


Lal f a with liberty, and 
5 el 





gatdivg the young women of the Harvard 
Annex that I cannot refrain from sending it 
“to'you. An Annex senior, in saying to me 
that this year’s examination in Plato and 
Aristotle began somewhat later than the 
appointed time, explained that the same 
hour for the examination had been named 
for both the College and the Annex. 





“*But why need that have delayed you?” | 


I asked inadvertently. 

‘*Because,”’ was the reply, wholly un- 
conscious of the stricture it passed, and 
the moral superiority it gave the young 
women, ‘‘the boy could not be sent with 
the papers, we were told, until all the 
young men had assembled. They might | 
stop him, you know, and get a paper by 
some means.” 

So the instructor did not fear that the 
young women would use such ‘‘means.” 


Is not that the natural conclusion? 
K. 8. 
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THE MECHANICS’ EXHIBITION. 


The seventeenth triennial exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Charitable 


Mechanic | 


Association will open in Mechanics’ Build- | 


ing, Boston, October 1, 1890, continuing 
until November 29. 


The work of women in science, art, and | 
. : . ’ | hands of ac i i de 
industrial lines, will be shown in the Wom- | f a committee) will be forwarded 


an’s Art and Industry Section, located in 


the balcony of the Grand Hall, where about 
12,000 square feet of space will be available | 


for exhibits. 

All space in this department will be free, 
and every opportunity will be furnished 
to exhibit, under good conditions, any and 
all lines of work presented. 

The New England Woman's Press Asso- 
ciation will maintain headquarters in the 
manager's office, thus offering wide pub- 
licity through the press to all work shown 
here. 

For further particulars and application 
blanks, address 

MARION A. MCBRIDE, 


Manager Woman’s Art anc Industry Section, 
Mechanics’ Association, Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass 

—-—* # «—___ 


MISSION WORK AT KANSAS FAIR. 





To Kansas Suffragists and Others : 

When our State Fair is held in Topeka, 
a great crowd of people will come from all 
parts of the State. It will furnish a fine 
opportunity for seed-sowing. Mrs. Nan- 
nie W. Lyon, of Topeka, will be in charge 
of a booth on the grounds, and will -dis- 
tribute literature. Leaflets and picture- 
cards with appropriate sentiments may 


rying the gospel of equal suffrage to peo- 
ple who would never come to hear it. 
But money is required to provide this lit- 
erature. Mrs. Lyon must have the means 
to secure the material. She is willing to 
perform the labor; we ought to be will- 
ing to provide the money. Let each 


send something, however small or large, 
to Mrs. Nannie W. Lyon, 1258 Lane Street, 
Topeka, Kan., and send quickly, that she 
may know what she can depend upon. I 
hope the friends of the cause will respond 
generously to this call for the support of a 
most excellent piece of work. 
LAURA M. JOHNS, 
Pres. Kan. E. 8. A. 
a i os 
MRS. CHANT’S GESTURES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The comment of Monday’s Herald on 
Mrs. Chant’s appearance at the Church of 
the Unity, was in these words: ‘‘Without 
any gestures, except the most awkward 
and formal.” 

A sermon so rich in matter and so effec- 
tively delivered as to reach the hearts and 
hold spell-bound the sympathies of that 
vast audience, should be criticised only as 
a means of analyzing the secret of such 
power. Of the speaker's few gestures, it 
may be said they were highly effective in 


that each made itself, being the sponta- | 


neous expression of the earnest conviction 
of the truth, as felt and applied in genu- 
ine dailyliving. Mere grace of movement, 
an outward acquirement, is of little im- 
portance compared with the cultivation of 
the inward power of an earnest soul 
which holds and sways vast crowds at 
will. 

Such a power few possess to the re- 
markable degree of the lady mentioned, as 


| promptly attended to. 





the delighted crowds her name has attract- | 


ed bear testimony; and I desire to empha- 
size my gratification as one of the mahy 
enthusiastic admirers of our visitor from 
London. ELIZABETH 8S. CHADBOURNE. 
Savin Hill, Boston, June 10, 1890. 
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p | lent references as 
thus be sent into hundreds of homes, car- | one of the dail 


and treasurer were read and 
and the following officers for 
the efstiing year were elected : 

President—Mrs. Sarah J: Clough. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr-P. Bailey, Esq., Mrs. H. 
C. Colby, Mrs. N. Bickford, } aod Jas. eo 

Secretary—Mrs. Sarah P. M 

Treasurer—Mrs. Emma L. Morea 

Executive ‘Committee— Mrs. Parkinson, Mrs. 
Philbrook, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Curtis, Mrs. Fall, 
Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Vaughn. 


secretar 


Remarks were made by Mr. Skinner, | 


Mr. Geo. E. Davies, of the Everett Herald, 
Mr. Haskell, Mr. Lott, Mrs. Moreland and 
Mrs. Clough. The meeting was spirited. 
There was music on the lawn by Miss 
Richmond. Owing t the dampness, cake 
and cream were served in the house. The 
meeting adjourned ata late hour till the 
second Monday in October. 
SARAH PITMAN MORELAND, Sec’y. 
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SUFFRAGE SOCIETY IN COLORADO. 
DENVER, COL., JUNE 14, 1890. 


Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

A Non-partisan Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been formed in Denver, with 
thirty members. 

The officers are: 


President —Miss Watson; 
Mrs. Patrick; Secretary — Mrs. 
Treasurer — Mrs. P. Nichols. 


The constitution ‘(at present in the 








Vice-President — 
8. Sharman; 


next month. 8S. SHARMAN, Sec’y. 
——*-oo— 


For bracing up the nerves, purifying 
the blood, and curing sick headache and 








| dyspepsia, there is nothing equal to Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla. 





The advice with each bottle of Johnson’s Ano- 
dyne Liniment is worth many times the cost. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Boston Shopping Bureau.— Address, by letter 
only, 3 Park Street, Room 7. 
Lowest market prices. Ex- 
CHARGED PUR- 
Strangers accompanied and advised at 
a moderate charge if arrangements have been 


previously made, Send for circular. 


pert buyers. No COMMISSION 


CHASER. 





Room and Board can be obtained in ARLING- 
TON, near steam and electric cars. Price $4 per week. 
Addre 88 A. H., WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





Those in want of pure fruit jellies can be sup- 
= by aredney | Mrs. Anna H. Burrill, Concord, 

ass. Price per dozen tumblers, Grape, Barberry, 
Quince, Cranb erry, $3.25; Apple, $2.50. Orders 
taken in the fruit season Yor any variety, such as 
Blackberry, Currant, Strawberry, besides those 
already mentioned. Jams also furnished, if ordered 
in or before the fruit season. 





Proof-Keader:+Wa anted, a situation as proof- 
reader, by a South woman, who can give excel- 
ability, 


one of the daily papers of Providence, R. I. Address | 


Mrs. Wright, 270 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 





The New York Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon 
Bureat is at No. 24 Union Square, East (not at 94 
as formerly stated). The Bureau has also opened 
a branch offiee at No, 24 EMM 42d Street. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 


. : | chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One | 
friend of the cause send a contribution; 


large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





Ladies from all parts of the U. 8. desirin to | 
visit a or 
accommodations at Jow rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue fn the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladiés will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 

The National Subscription Burean | supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. 
libraries, clubs and réading associations, the bureau 


offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau. | 


tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL 
SCRIPTION BUREA 
E. 8S. HATCH, Manager. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


[00s Wrist Bala Gloves 


FOR TRAVELLING. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 West Street, Boston, 








Orders by mail | 


Has read proof for | 


New York can secure first-class | 


To teachers, clergymen, public | 








| 
| 


| 





| 


SUB- | Journal. 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. | 





Has received another importation | 
of the famous loose wrist or Belge | 


Gloves for shopping and travelling. | 


BOUNLINE, BiLOWS ow rue exa.. 


or the pure Mountain Breezes will soon invite your | 
presence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure, by | 
taking along our entertaining Music. 








(If you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Ba 
Flute or Violin, call or send for lists ¢ 
instruments at our branch store, 
HAYNES & Co., 33 Court Street, = ” 





OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. 
of the music of 19 Operas. Price $l. Arr. for Piano 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces. Price $1. 

SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 38 beautiful 
Melodies, finely arranged, Price $1. 


| Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Eyerest’s ALBU 


Women who have compassion for their | 


| sex have no right to despise the franchise 


for themselves. It is selfishness to say, ‘‘I 


have a good husband; therefore I do not | 


éare that my sex is legally subject to op- 
pression, and that thousands of them are 
trodden under foot.’ — Prof. F. W. New- 
man. 


M 
12 first-class songs by the best authors. 


SONGS. 
Price $1. 

COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edition. 82 
jolly Songs. 200,000 sold. Price 50 cents. 


OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Piano. 100 
 #_, e ade apd as merry as they can be. 
ce 50 


FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


THE ATLAS. By Carl Zerrahn. 29 splendid Cho- 
ruses. —— and Secular. Mostof them quite new. 


Any book mailed for retall price 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


2 | 


The best | 


| 


life, which is now so peptaiy disappearing; noticeable 
for the faithfulness of their ocal color and the natural- 
| ness of their narration.”—Christian Unton, 
ROCKY FORK. By M: ery Hartwell Catherwocd. 
Illustrated. 12m0. $1.50 





ORNAMENTAL fron = 5 ETC. 


NS 


MENTION THIS 


"INDIAN BASE- BALL PLAYERS, 


by a Hampton graduate, with life photographs, is | 


a notable feature of the 


JULY 


WIDE AWAKE, 


which includes, among 
FourtH or JULY 
specialties, 
AN OLD FLAG, 
the first ‘‘Stars and Stripes” saluted by a foreign 
power, with photographs of the flag and the 
maker; an account of 


THE FREEDMEN’S FOURTH AT THE CAPITOL ; 
a story of a girl whose name was Independence 
Day; and a Revolutionary story, ‘‘The Little 


Fifer.”’ 
80 PAGES 


Delightful Reading and Delightful Pictures, 
20 CENTS, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


RARE BOOKS 


—FOR— 


RARE JUNE DAYS. 


HERMIT ISLAND. By Katharine Lee Bates | 
author of the $1,000 prize story, “Rose and Thorn,’ 
the prize poem, “Sunshine,” ete. $1.25, 

A barren island off the coast of Maine. Novelty, 
excitement, rowance and charming young life. 








JUNE. Seventh volume of “Through the Year with 
the Poets.” Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Special 
edition, bound in half white, for wedding and birth- 
day gifts, $1.00, 

HESTER, AND OTHER NEW ENGLAND 
STORIES. By Margaret Sidney. l2mo. $1.25. 

“Pictures of the old New England farm and village 


Summer days in © entral Ohio long ago. American 
country life in the fineness of its flavor and the strength 
of its fibre. 

ALL AMONG THE LIGHT-HOUSES. By 
Mary Bradford Crowninshield. Illustrated. Boards, 
$1.75; cloth. $2.25. 

The fascinating story of a vacation cruise under 
unusually favorable circumstances, 

TILTING AT WINDMILLS. A Story of the 
Blue-Grass Country. l2mo. $1.50 

“Weare surprised that the intricacies of social life 


in the South could have beenso deeply and agreeably 
analyzed by a woman.”’—Cleveland Leader and Herald, 
TENT V. CHAUTAUQUA. By Mariana M. 


Tallman, Illustrated. limo, $1.25. 

“Sure to make the young folks 4_ sire to spend their 
vacation in that rural paradise.”— The Interior. 

BUT HALF A HEART. By Marte Ovtiver. 
Lothrop’s summer Series. Paper. 35 cents. 

A vivid story in which fate seems to coquet in a 
strenge mauner with the lives of ail the characters, 
causing some curious and intensely interesting results, 
MY GIRLS. By Lida A. Churchiil. Lothrop’s 

Summer Series. Paper. 35 cents. 

“The story will be read with eager interest bv many 
who are longing for a life of usefulness.”— Woman's 

al. 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


FREE PUITION 


ge, ier 
TYPE-WRITING 


at the UNION SCHOOL 
of STENOGRAPHY and 
TYPE-WRITING (the 
best business school for 
girls in the country) will 





>» ae yy 
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be given to every young woman who will send 1000 
yearly subscriptions to THE BUSINESS WOM- 
ro a JOURNAL, between June 20th and January 


‘CASH PREMIUMS 





will be paid to all who fail to secure the school 
ma or further particulars see Business 

oman’s Journal, 38 Park Row, New York City. 
Clubbed with WoMAN’s JOURNAL (to persons not 
already subscribers to WOMAN’S JOURNAL) for 
$1.75 a year, and with Woman’s Column for 60 cents 


a year. 
Subscription, 55 cts. a year. Single copies, 10 cts. 


Wall Papers! 


ALL LATEST STYLES. 
Gilt Paper, 10 cts. Good Paper, 4 ets, 


WM. MATTHEWS, Jr., 


147 Milk Street, 
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PAPER. 


~ DEBATER’S GUIDE. 


FOR FRIENDS OF 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


In Debating Clubs, Literary Societies, Public Meet- 
ings. etc., showing 


HO TO WIN THE 
| DEBATE and.Carry the Audience; from thirty- 


| five years’ experience in the cause. 


—BY— 


HAMILTON WILLCOX, 


Chairman State Executive Committee New York 
Woman Suffrage Party; author of ‘*Freedom’s Con- 
uests; the Great pread of Wooan Suffrage 
Through the World,” etc. PRICE, FIVE CENTS. 
Address the author, 


(146 Broadway, New York. 








MONHECAN ISLE, 


MAINE, 


For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coast than this historic and romantic island, prising 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situate 
twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent ocean 
scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, and an 
excellent table. Board, $6.50 to $8 per week, ac 
cording to rooms. Send for circular. 

rs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, 
Refers to Miss Wilde, WomMAN's JOURN 


DO YOU READ? 


Do you read the standard Magazines and Papers? 
so, send subscriptions to 


CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
Niles Building, 27 School St., Boston, Mass, 
Single subscriptions at club rates in nearly every case, 

Send for Catalogue of Prices, Free, 

Orders for rare books promptly filled, 


COWLES *4e"pirinca®. 8 Boao 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR 
ABBOTT Py 1 ES, KENeEte R. me 
MERCY A. BAILEY, DELIA C, Ric 
ome: 


This well-established School opens minetes 
Superior in equipmentand in arrauge ak nt for 
venience and comfort; mod ser spe beat arisian 
schools. Full courses in Draw ng an Painting, thelude 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention t6 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Llustrating. Class in 


Inte rior Decoration. Begin at any Ge, For circulars 
address as above, F. M. COWLES. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to 4 P. M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 


62 Pleasant Street, - - MALDEN. 


Boston office, 54 Equitable Building, Boston, with 
Mrs. E. G. Woelper. 


MRS. E. G. WOELPER, 


Real Estate ali Insurance 
54 Equitable Building, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Malden office, 72 Pleasant St., Malden, with Mrs. 
C. P. Lacoste. 


aine. 
L Office. 




















AGENTS WANTED FOR 


My Story of the War, sersiexemuirscrss 


9women AL +4 as 

Hoopitele, 

and on the Jette tess. By many A. fA. LIVERM RE. 

Now sell ne e wildfire. No 700 pages. 

Grlendig teel Pilates. - thousand. 5000 more 

Agents Wanted—Men and Wom Dishance no hindrance, 

for we Pa; oy hts and give “Extra ‘erms. Address, 

A. D. HINGTON & OO., Hartford, Ox Conn. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Ladies desiring to rid themselves permanently of 
superfluous hair and hair moles can learn of a safe and 
positive remedy by a free consultation at my office, 
or by sending stamp for circular. Method electro- 
lysis. No preparation used. 


MRS. BLAKE, 


212 Columbus Ave., cor. pestectey Street, 
Suite 3, Ist Floo 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 








Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors 
from Broadway, receives 
boarders at reasonable prices. 
largest retail stores and places of amusement. 
terms address as above. 


rmanent and transient 
Location central to 
For 





MRS. FLEMING’S HAIR TONIC 


IS WARRANTED TO CHECK 


FALLING OF THE HAIR. 
Sold by MELVIN & BADGER, Boston, Mass. 
HAZARD,HAZARD & Co., New York, and others 








BOSTON, MASS, 





A-HAY 


MAIL TO SUF 
FMAN, S 





URED, BY 
. R. SCHIF 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers,111 Arch St.,Boston. 
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JULIA WA 
Mary A. | 
Mrs. H. M 
ELIZABET! 


Boston OFF! 
are for sale and 
The Pennsylv 
Philadelphia, 1 


Per annum, 
First year on t 
Single copies, 
CLUB RaATES— 
Sample copies 
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A Mess 


[Read by W. | 
(Col.) Daily . 
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In distant zor 
Conceal the 
The arctic da; 
And shadov 
As well as on 
Hiding the 
Beyond the re 
Beneath an 
With glitteriz 
Southward, 
Where white 
To sound of! 


A 
Aye tea ol 
As arctic nigh 
And iceberg 
And so to-day 
Is merging | 
The wrong is 
The Womur 


An echo come 
Of the ages 
A plaintive, y 
Blent with we 
With questi 
One being wa 
While others 
As women § 


And lo! in th 
A woman w 
In the utterm 
At the gate of 
A patient su 
There are rive 
And the city’s 
As with ada 


A city that lo 
And built w 
A city made f 
By legends as 
As ever wer 
While under i 
Float echoes 
And flags o1 


But ever come 
Outside of t 
The appeal of 
In the name o 
For present 
That the gate 
As the city its 
To women v 


But over the v 
To th’ wome 
We men are tl 
We rule in the 
And the bal! 
To the glory t 
To the sceptre 
To the right 


We are power 
Through its 
With its Arch: 
We have boun 
The rights tl 

* There’s none f 
Though we ho 
And will pre 


And thus, thre 
Of the long- 
There have dri 
And of womay 
Blending wi 
And still, in.th 
Has come bacl 
In despite of 
For without is 
And within, 
But the gate o 
To appeal of ji 
Is barred in 
And ba 
While. ‘ 


Them. out of 


